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NEWS OF 


N many ways the best news about the Polish-Russian controversy 
| is that there is so little news about it. Public argument has 
very fortunately ceased, and whatever is going on in private is going 
on sufficiently in private to provide little or no matter for the 
Press. But the Soviet Government, in declining quite courteously 
Mr. Cordell Hull’s offer to assist in any negotiations between Russia 
and Poland, appears still to be insisting on changes in the Polish 
Government in London. That is clean contrary to the principles 
proclaimed explicitly by M. Maisky when, on behalf of his Govern- 
ment, he accepted the Atlantic Charter in September 1941, and 
clean contrary to the principles embodied in the recent Russo- 
Czechoslovak treaty with which M. Molotov has invited Poland to 
associate herself. It is a grave matter if Russia is to stand openly 
for interference in the internal affairs of other countries. 
Meanwhile a welcome note was sounded by General Shcherbakov, 
the head of the political department of the Red Army (a post of 
great importance and influence) in a speech delivered in the presence 
of Marshal Stalin at the Kremlin a week ago on the anniversary 
of Lenin’s death. The General, who is also secretary of the Moscow 
province of the Communist Party, declared with emphasis that Allied 
unity was unbroken, and that all Hitler’s efforts to shatter or under- 
mine it had failed. Valuable as that assurance is, it is mecessary 
to remember that confidence between Allies must not be wantonly 
strained. It rests on the firm acceptance by all concerned of certain 
common principles of thought and action, and departures from the 
spirit of that acceptance may be profoundly disturbing. There is no 
difference between Russia and Poland that cannot be settled in 
negotiations from which menace on the one side and recalcitrance 
on the other are resolutely excluded ; and in such negotiations the 
presence of common friends with no ends of their own to serve may 
be of great value. At this moment a new factor, the report of the 
Soviet Government’s Commission on the Katyn massacres, is intro- 
duced into the situation. It can be neither accepted nor rejected 
without a careful and dispassionate examination of the evidence on 
which it rests—least of all by the Polish Government. 


Mr. Roosevelt as Candidate 

The first step pointing to the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt as 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency was taken at Washington 
last Saturday, when the Democratic National Committee passed a 
resolution earnestly soliciting him to “ ~ontinue as the great world 
humanitarian leader.” This amounts to a direct open invitation to 
him to run for a fourth term ; if he should decide to stand he would 
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unquestionably be chosen as the party’s nominee at the Demo- 
cratic Convention in July. So far the President has said nothing 
to indicate his intentions. While it has been said that a fourth 
term is an unheard of thing in American politics, it ts 
equally true that a third term was unheard of tll 1940, when Mr. 
Roosevelt once more stood, and was once more elected. There was a 
world crisis then, which explained his decision. There is a world 
crisis now, which equally demands his strong hand at the helm. 
Obstructive political influences have been working against him in 
Congress, lately all the more virulently because his opponents had 
one eye on the elections. Some of these manoeuvres can hardly 
have added to the prestige of their authors, though to some extent 
they have probably served their major aim, which is to divert attention 
from the conduct of the war, where Mr. Roosevelt is supreme, to 
domestic matters, where he can be more easily attacked. The resolu- 
tion passed by the Democratic National Committee included the 
words “ knowing that our Allies are praying with us.” ‘Responsible 
people among the Allies will not be indiscreet enough to take sides 
with any American party, but they cannot fail to see the value of 
enabling the man who has led his country so powerfully, and with 
such broadness of view, in the war, to complete his work by 
taking an active part in the peace. A personal relationship, more- 
over, of inestimable value, with the heads of other States has been 
built up over a term of years. That cannot be bequeathed with the 
White House. 


The Task of Unrra 

Many questions were put and suggestions made in the Commons 
debate on Unrra last Tuesday, and it is reassuring to find how 
thoroughly the ground has been explored and how readily the 
questions could be answered. This is partly because the scope 
of the Administration’s work was clearly defined at the outset. Its 
task is not to deal with world reconstruction, but with the immediate 
needs of liberated countries for the necessities of life and the means 
of getting essential services going again. It will not be pouring 
into them food and materials out of an unlimited world-supply, 
which unfortunately does not exist. Part of its task, therefore, will 
be to ration countries according to their needs, and to see that 
countries which have means of buying supplies do not get more 
than their fair share. To do this work properly a vast mass of 
information will be needed, but cven before Unrra came _ into 
being this fact-finding work had been well started by the Inter-Allied 
Committee on Post-War Requirements set up nearly three years ago. 








7O 
The relief sent in to needy countries by the Administration will 
be if necessary a free gift, for there is no intention of turning 
the applicant Governments into debtors and imposing on them a 
burden for the future. The cost, obviously, will be very great, and 
on the basis of a contribution of one per cent. of national income 
Great Britain will have to pay a sum amounting in round figures 
to £80,000,000. The plan has been admirably concerted between the 
many Governments concerned, the British and American necessarily 
taking the leading parts, and what is now of supreme importance 
is that it should be carried out on the spot in each country by 
qual'fied men who have fully studied their job. Simultaneously, a 
much larger contribution by the United States has been unanimously 
approved by the House of Representatives and is now before the 
Senate. 


id 
The Pacific Dominions 

The agreement signed last week by Australia and New Zealand 
is a wise and timely definition of the present and future relations 
between the two Dominions and of their attitude to the Common- 
wealth and the outside world. It starts from their immediate needs 
of security in the south and south-west Pacific, which requ:re a 
regional zone of defence based on Australia and New Zealand, and 
extended through the long arc of islands from the Timor Sea to 
Samoa. It envisages the calling of a conference of Powers interested 
in the Pacific who would discuss the means of sharing between them 
responsibility for defence, post-war development and native welfare, 
and provides for the closest co-operation in foreign policy between the 
two Dominions. In declaring that there shall be no change in the 
sovereignty of Pacific islands except by agreement in which they 
participate, Australia and New Zealand reject the proposition that has 
been heard in some quarters in the United States that the country 
whose troops have shed their blood in defending a territory has a claim 
to keep it. A clause to which special attention must be given in this 
country is that referring to trunk air routes. It demands either that 
these should be internationally controlled, or, failing that, that there 
should be an “ all-red ” Empire network under Governmental! super- 
vision. The agreement cannot fail to be wholeheartedly welcomed 
in this country. While it derives from the Statute of Westminster 
and the whole principle of Dominion self-determination, it puts no 
less emphasis on the necessity that the members of the Commonwealth 
should stand together, in a partnership between equals. That view 
is wholly in accord with what Lord Halifax was saying on Monday 
at Toronto, on the soil of another Dominion, when he pointed out 
that if the British view is to be effectively heard side by side with that 
of such Great Powers as the United States, Russia and China, it must 
be expressed not by Britain alone, but by the whole British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. He said nothing about the nature or the 
mechanism of co-operation. Too much formalisation here is more 
dangerous to unity than too little. 


Argentina and the Axis 

It was only after most careful inquiry and consideration that the 
United States and British Governments decided not to recognise 
the revolutionary Government of Bolivia. In this matter, as Mr. 
Eden said on Tuesday, Britain and the United States have acted 
in concert. The decisions are not based on any claims to concern 
themselves in the internal affairs of Bolivia; they have been taken 
because there is evidence that the coup d'état effected by the revolu- 
tionary junta is linked with the action of subversive groups hostile 
to the Allied cause, which have been plotting disturbances. Strange 
as it may seem that movements of this kind should be making 
headway in South America at the time when Germany’s approaching 
downfall is manifest, none the less it is a fact that Nazi money and 
effort poured out over a number of years have had their cumulative 
effect, and the opportunity has been afforded by a “ neutrality ” in 
the Argentine which has been far too tolerant to Germany. The 
German Embassy at Buenos Aires has been a centre of German 
espionage and intrigue. Evidence of actions directed against the 
Allies has been brought to the notice of the Argentine Government 
Which has compelled even that Government to make several arrests. 
This kind of thing, barely concealed, was not to be tolerated by the 
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United Nations, and it appears that the United States and British 
Governments have been stating their views plainly. The disclosure 
to the Argentine Government of what has been happening under jts 
closed eyes—mainly as result of the arrest by the British authorities 
at Trinidad of the Argentine Consul, Osmar Helmuth—has had the 
necessary effect, and diplomatic relations between Buenos Aires and 
Berlin have been broken off. That is a satisfactory beginning. | 
remains to be demonstrated that the rupture is genuine and not 
merely formal. 


Mr. Hudson’s Stand 


The debate on the Government’s much-discussed “ p'edge to the 
farmers ” on Wednesday caused Ministers less embarrassment than 
was expected, and it was not necessary, after all, to carry the dis- 
cuss.on over to a second day. Even Mr. Hudson’s critics were 
constrained to admit that tNere had been no breach of pledge. The 
pledge was given after Dunkirk, when it was essential to increase 
food-production to the maximum, and the farmers were entitled to 
an assurance that the result of their efforts, particularly - when 
marginal land was brought into cultivation, would not leave them 
worse off. The Government guaranteed fixed prices, at a remunera- 
tive level, and an assured market, and added that “ prices will be 
subject to adjustment to the extent of any substantial changes in 
the cost of preduction.” That was always intended to mean that the 
farming community as a whole was assured that increasing costs 
would not be allowed to diminish the net income of the industry as 
a whole, and it is a matter of incontrovertible fact that the net 
income of the industry is far higher today, even after the latest 
wage-increases, than it was when the pledge was given. There is, 
of cour se, the fundamental difficulty that price-levels sufficient to 
ensure a Competence to the small man farming poor land would 
give the farmers of the best land quite inordinate profits. There is 
no obvious solution of that problem, for costs and prices cannot be 
adjusted farm by farm, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
promised to consider whether the case could be met by any income- 
tax adjustments and Mr. Hudson is to allot a further £2,500,000 to 
milk-producers, for the special benefit of the small man. What 
emerged most definitely from the debate was the farmers’ concern 
lest they should be “let down” after this war as they claim that 
they were after the last. That is reasonable enough, but it is quite 
a different question from the subject of debate and provides no 
sort of justification for charging the Government with breaking 
pledges which plainly have not been broken. Mr. Hudson has 
offered to discuss a long-term programme with the farmers. That 
is all to the good, but recriminations must be dropped once for all 
before the talks begin. 


The South Indian Church 


The debate in the Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury 
on the South India scheme for church union showed that the Arch- 
bishop was right when he said that the proposals had raised great 
hopes and keen anxieties, but it was unfortunate that the anxieties 
should have found such ample expression. The vote proved that 
the majority were at least unwilling to hinder the venture of faith. 
The Bishops in the Upper House appear to have been unanimous. 
The scheme, if it is put into operation, will produce a certain 
temporary anomaly—that of a Church not corporately in com- 
munion with the Anglican Church, but containing many members 
who are actually in communion with it. If the scheme operates as 
intended, this situation will be only transitional. To the majority of 
Christian laymen the questions on which debates were held in the 
Lower House will seem of secondary importance, while the advance 
towards fuller fellowship and co-operation will appear to them of 
great value. It may be that the missionary churches of South India 
have been pioneers along a way which will be followed by other 
Christian communions. The idea of growing together into unity is a 
fruitful one, and all who care for the extension of Christian influence 
in the world will watch its working out with the deepest interest. 
The defeat of the scheme would have had deplorable consequences 
at home, for denominationalism would appear to have triumphed over 
Christianity. Such a development would not be tolerable. 
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POLITICS AND WAR 


HERE have this week been some salutary reminders that the 

war is not won yet. Sir John Dill has sounded that note in 
Detroit, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Dingle Foot, the latter speak- 
ing from the great knowledge the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
possesses of the situation in Germany, have sounded it here. Opti- 
mism, leading possibly to an exaggerated confidence, is inevitable. 
There iS no theatre in which Germany’s fortunes are not waning. 
The more technical aspects of the Russian and Italian campaigns 
are dealt with elsewhere in this issue. What is relevant here is 
the general conclusicns to which they point. The dominant con- 
clusion—and nothing, if it is justified, could be more reassuring— 
js that the German armies are strained by tasks beyond their 
strength. It was wise to accept with some caution the earlier indi- 
cations of the capacity of the Russian generals to hold German 
reserves at some given point of the front and then strike success- 
fully at the sector whence they had been drawn. But that is by 
now the established practice. In all of the six or seven main 
theatres of action on the long eastern front the initiative is with 
the Russians, and if at one point their advance is temporarily 
checked it follows mathematically from that fact that they can, 
as they invariably do, assault successfully a weakened sector 
somewhere else. That is the only admissible explanation of the 
spectacular successes outside Leningrad, where, despite the 
immense strength of the German defences, they proved to be so 
thinly held that the Russian attack succeeded beyond all expecta- 
tion. There, moreover, as on other sectors, vast captures of 
German equipment are being made just when Germany’s capacity 
for replacing the equipment is being cumulatively crippled by 
Allied air-attacks. In Italy, to all appearance, the story is the 
same. Nothing but a hopeless shortage of reserves, accentuated 
by the havoc the Allied air-forces have played with communica- 
tions, can explain the ability of the landing force at Nettuno to 
drive inland almost unopposed till it is within striking distance of 
roads and railways vital to the enemy. It is too early for any 
final judgements here. Sir Henry Maitland Wilson has predicted 
that heavy fighting lies immediately ahead, and it can hardly ve 
otherwise ; but the landing force will enter the battle with advan- 
tages it never could have hoped for. 

In such a situation Sir Stafford Cripps is amply justified in 
counting on victory over Germany in 1944, if—. The conditions 
that limiting conjunction introduced were those relevant to the 
place and circumstances of the speech the Minister of Aircraft 
Production was making. There would, he said, be victory this 
year if there was no slackness and absentezism in the factories 
on which the airmen who are defending Britain, and blasting 
Germany, and covering the armies, and protecting the convoys, 
depend for the equipment which in their own intrepid hands makes 
them invincible Unless the spirit that animates the men who 
fly over Berlin animates equally the men who make the machines 
that carry them, the war, whether it ends in 1944 or not, will last 
much longer than it need. The loss of 52 machines in a 
night need not trouble us, deeply though the loss of their gallant 
crews must, if their replacement, and replacement twofold, can 
be counted on with the certainty which the maintenance of maxi- 
mum production at every factory can assure. That is one aspect 
of the problem of the exertion of the maximum effort at the 
critical moment, but it is not the only one nor the most important. 
The vital necessity today is unity in effort, unity within every 
Allied country and unity between every Allied country. Any 
impairment, or threat of impairment, of that must be guarded 
against rigorously and jealously. In the main that is happening. 
Apart from one unfortunate episode, which it may be hoped will 
end less unfortunately than it began, the unity of the Allied nations 


is unbroken. Their alternative name of United Nations is justified 
beyond what could reasonably have been predicted for the fifth 
year of such a war as this. 

But the longer the war lasts the heavier the strain on unity may 
be. On that possibility Hitler’s eyes are fixed with hungry hope, 
—the more so since no other hope remains. The hope may have 
small justification, but it is essential to see that it has none at all. 
There have been moments when that necessity was in danger of 
being overlooked. No conceivable good could have come, and 
obvious ill did come, from the publication of references by General 
Smuts to France which were perfectly legitimate in the private 
meeting in which they were first voiced. Fortunately the talks 
between Mr. Churchill and General de Gaulle at Marrakesh 
have put most of what was wrong right. France herself, meaning 
by that the whole body of French resistance to Germany in France 
itself, at the seat of the French National Council and Assembly 
at Algiers and throughout the French colonies, is striving hard 
for complete unity and has not yet fully achieved it, as the pro- 
ceedings at Algiers w.thin the last week indicate. General de Gaulle, 
indeed, has had to complain publicly that not for the first time 
in their history Frenchmen are getting divided. Britain and 
America can do something to help here. They are indeed doing it, 
through co-operation and wise counsel extended by their repre- 
sentatives in Algiers. French unity and French self-confidence 
will go hand in hand. General Juin and his troops on the Italian 
front are doing much in one way to establish the latter. The 
Allied Powers can do something in another way by extending their 
recognition of the French Council of National Liberation. That 
body has a seat on the Allied Advisory Committee in Italy. It is 
a question whether the time has not come to associate it with the 
European Advisory Council in London. That must at any rate be 
conceded when French troops are joining in the invasion of France 
and the underground resisters striking blows everywhere in support 
of their liberators. There are other quarters, notably in Yugoslavia 
and Greece, where internal dissension has caused more anxiety and 
disillusion than it has ever threatened to do in the case of France. 
But in both cases the situation is improving, and it is the business 
of the three major Allies to stimulate its further improvement 
by every means possible. In this a close understanding betwee 
London and Moscow is imperative, and it would be deplorable if 
the recent difference of view over Russia’s attitude to Poland 
impeded that. Discussions on that issue have now ceased to be 
conducted in public, a necessary and very welcome improvement, 
and there is some hope that by the settlement of some difficulties 
and the adjournment of others the atmosphere may be cleared. 
It is here that Hitler’s hopes have had most encouragement of late. 
Nothing could dash them more effectively than the association 
of Poland with the Russo-Czechoslovak agreement on terms con- 
sistent with Poland’s selt-respect. 

In Britain and the United States a stern resolve to subordinate 
political controversies to war till the war is over is as necessary 
as anywhere. Between the two countries externally a unity that 
would seem incredible if it had not developed so naturally and 
irresistibly has been established. The two armies are fighting as 
one, their commands and general staffs fused. Their Govera- 
ments are cooperating with a completeness of understanding never 
achieved before in history. But this unfortunately is a Presidential 
year in America, and once in four years political enthusiasm 
in that country rises to a temperature which in circumstances 
like the present may be, not indeed dangerous, but a good deal 
less than beneficial. That is America’s business, and the less we . 
concern ourselves with it the better, except'in one respect. In 
that still composite country more than in most, exrernal events 
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may have internal reactions. Prof. Brogan emphasised that in 
our columns last week in connexion with the Russo-Polish con- 
troversy. At least those who speak and write in this country 
can see to it that so far as possible—for honest comment must 
not be unduly silenced—nothing is said or written that can readily 
be converted into paity ammunition in the United States. Here 
controversy is less acute. We have no General Election pending. 
The National Government, headed by a leader playing a part ne 
Frime Minister has been capable of playing since Pitt, commands 
universal support. But let it not be forgotten that it needs 
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universal support for the remaining months of war. The luxury 
of splinter-parties at a time like this is questionable. If Govern- 
ment candidates at by-elections are palpably of second-class calibre 
there can be no complaint when they are challenged. But broadly 
speaking a Government which has been loyally backed through 
the three and a half years of its existence can legitimately claim 
a continuance of that backing in the critical months before us, 
In individual cases the Government candidate may deserve to 
lose a by-election. But the general presumption should be in 
his favour. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Deputy Prime Minister was on Wednesday invited by an 

M.P. to assure the House that our bombing campaign against 
German centres of production will be further intensified, and Mr. 
Attlee duly complied. I find, and am glad to find, the feeling grow- 
ing steadily that we could with advantage talk a great deal less about 
the bombing of Germany. It is obvious to any sane person that we 
are bombing Germany to the full extent of cur power. It is obvious 
to every sane person that we shall go on bombing Germany to the 
full extent of our power. No one, certainly, in Germany doubts it. 
Why, then, must Ministers, whether in reply to questions or not, be 
declaring about once a week that we shall bomb Germany to the 
full extent of our power? Verbal threats are cheap. Dr. Goebbels 
has lowered the rate to a new level. This is a case where action is its 
own best comment. The Air Ministry Information Service is work- 
ing harder than it need. When Germany is raided we want to be 
told where the raid was, whether it was regarded as successful and 
how many machines were lost. We do not, I venture to suggest, 
want constant statistics about the number of bombs dropped here 
or there, or everywhere all told, in the last month or quarter or full 
year. Most of us have not got minds to which such figures convey 
any clear picture ; they serve, on the contrary, to divert attention from 
the essential elements of immediate events. I doubt even whether 
we gain much by learning every time that large fires were started 
and that the glow was visible 150 miles away, but that no doubt is 
regarded as a natural part of the story and there is no need to cavil 
at it. But, generally speaking, it is the action that matters. The 
talk as often detracts from that as adds to it. 


* * * * 


In reading a variety of disquisitions on desirable political develop- 
ments, I am struck with the tendency—often, of course, manifested 
in other connexions—to treat an aspect of truth as though it were 
the whole truth. Take, for example, the recent by-election at 
Skipton. The gist of most of the comments was that a local 
candidate of sixty-one was defeated by a young Serviceman in 
the early "thirties, and that the triumph of youth was in the right 
order of things. In this particular case that may be a 
perfectly sound judgement ; knowing nothing at all of either candi- 
date, I cannot say. But other things being equal, local knowledge 
and familiarity with the needs and general conditions of a con- 
stituency I should have thought were assets of considerable value 
from a constituency’s point of view. What I am most concerned with, 
however, is the rather facile assumption that youth is the one thing 
needful in political life. That there is a partial truth in that is not 
to be denied for a moment. As I said, all I mistrust is a tendency 
to identify the part with the whole. What is needed before all things 
in the House of Commons is a knowledge of facts,—economic facts, 
facts about foreign policy,—and that experience which only some 
apprenticeship in public affairs can confer. The danger, of course, 
is that age may bring ossification ; it sometimes does, and in such 
cases youth is to be preferred to it every time. But when experience 
is combined, as it often may be, with the preservation of mental 
alertness and resilience, then it provides what. may be regarded as 
the ideal qualities for a House of Commons man. Youth, on its side, 
is often combined with knowledge—of economics and political his- 
tory and current social problems—and in that case again you have 


an ideal House of Commons man of a rather different kind. Bu 
the doctrine that youth even without knowledge is better than 
experience with alertness is unsound,—a truth which is in some 
danger of being ignored. 


. * * + 


It is always interesting to come across a new name twice on 
successive days. On Monday I read in the morning papers the 
encouraging address on Allied unity which General Shcherbakov, 
head of the Political Department of the Red Army, delivered in 
Moscow on Lenin’s birthday, and decided I must find out more 
about the position and importance of the speaker. On Tuesday, 
reading a little book called This Is Russia, by Flight-Lieut. Hubert 
Griffith (just published by Hammond and Hammond at §s.), I came 
on a section devoted to Political Commissars, containing a sentence 
to the effect that, though the commissars no longer fill their former 
roles with the armies, they still retain some of their political functions, 
“and the appointment of Shcherbakov, an official very high in the 
councils of the Government, to the rank of Lieutenant-General would 
seem to show that the political education of the Army is by no means 
being neglected.” This, incidentally, is a very instructive little book 
by a writer who has known Russia well for years, and was at Mur- 
mansk with the R.A.F. in 1941. That explains such convincing 
illustrative touches as, for example, this: “ The black Kola Peninsula 
was so sparsely inhabited that something was able to happen there 
that could hardly have happened anywhere else in Europe—a German 
bomber crashed, the crew had to walk for it, and were able to walk 
for ten days and nights without seeing anyone and without them- 
selves being seen.” I recommend This Is Russia—with a very few 


reservations. 
* - * 


The Postmaster-General’s defaults will lead to serious trouble one 
day. On the occasion of a recent wedding a friend of the bride’s 
despatched to her a telegram containing (no doubt for pecuniary 
reasons) simply the words “I John iv., 18,” a verse which, as every 
reader of this column will realise without reference, runs: “ Perfect 
love casteth out fear.” It arrived during the wedding breakfast, but 
the telegraphist, by omitting the prefatory “I,” had converted epistle 
into gospel. And John iv., 18 runs: “ Thou hast had five husbands, 
and he whom thou now hast is not thy husband.” (This—i.e., the 
story as a whole, not the last sentence,—happens to be true.) 

* * * * 


“Mr. Bernays (Bristol N., L. Nat.): ‘There were no bulging 
combines in Europe today.’” So The Times Parliamentary Report, 
influenced perhaps by the fact that Lord Woolton was simultaneously 
announcing in another place an enquiry into the working of inter- 
national cartels. But the classic reference to “ the bulging corn-bins 
of the Ukraine ” ought not to have been quite forgotten. Its author, 
I am sure, still remembers it among the bulging corn-bins of Churt. 

* * * * 


So complete was the surprise effected by the Allied force which 
landed behind the German lines in Italy that three Germans, so I 
read, were taken prisoner in their pyjamas. Such ignominy could 
never befall British troops. They have no pyjamas to be captured in. 

Janus. 
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THE BATTLE OF ROME 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE landing south of Rome has gone so well that we may be 
T tempted to take the intention for achievement. This is the easier 
the more we examine the antecedents and the circumstances of the 
landing. In reality we have no analogy on which we can rely to 
indicate the probable development of this great venture. The Termoli 
landing, being only 17 miles from an active front, must have been 
well placed for counter-attack by the sector reserves. Salerno forms 
no useful guide, since we had no comparable air cover and no mighty 
armies sixty or seventy miles away. The landing at Nettuno is quite 
sui generis. It was prepared with the sort of thoroughness that 
seems sO easy in theory and is in fact so difficult to apply in the 
event. But early in the week the communications of Rome with 
the north and centre of Italy had been cut. The main enemy air- 
fields were then put out of action; and the attack on Kesselring’s 
headquarters followed. 

So far the air had come more into the picture than ever before ; 
and it was not the only sort of preparation. Alexander had set his 
army group to attack in strength on the west; and, on Monday; it 
had already achieved such success that Kesselring swallowed the bait 
and promptly summoned from the neighbourhood of Rome three 
first-class divisions. Then the expedition steamed north, as if on 
manoeuvres ; and landed under less challenge than in most peace 
rehearsals. The enemy was blinded. Allied air supremacy had done 
all that could have been expected of it ; and then the men, suitably 
prepared for the worst by divine service on board the transports, 
landed and found practically no opposition. The enemy seemed to 
have as completely abandoned Nettuno as its summer population. 
General Maitland Wilson said he expected a heavy German reaction 
within 48 hours, and that would have seemed quite natural. Indeed 
most people would have said it was necessary, if the enemy is to 
maintain his hold on Rome. But, writing after that interval, there 
is still little beyond the sign of opposition massing for the counter- 
attack. 

At the moment it is extremely difficult to gather any of the facts 
that would enable one to form a considered judgement on the chances 
of the expedition. It carries into action what everyone had expected 
for some weary months. The explanation of the delay, like so many 
other explanations, is satisfactory, if unpalatable ; but it cannot be 
given at present. But, now that we have committed ourselves to 
this well-found though very daring adventure, it would be pleasant 
to think that such boldness, such careful planning and such exact 
execution should secure the success they so well deserve. It would, 
however, be very ill-judged to expect that the second act will follow 
the design of the first. As far as one can see the bridgehead is now 
about fifteen miles in extent ; and that would seem quite a reassuring 
measure, if it is held by adequate troops, sufficiently equipped. ° 

From some reports it seems probable that we have landed a 
number of divisions, with tanks, guns and a sufficiency of ammunition 
and stores. Correspondents present a picture of an expedition of 
considerable strength ; and if we can credit their reports we have 
either cut the Appian Way or come within a short distance of it, 
and seized the Littoria airfield. There has even been some 
suggestion that we have crossed the Appian Way towards the main 
Cassino-Frosinone road to Rome. If that road were to be cut the 
troops opposing the Fifth Army would be in no comfortable plight. 
But it is, perhaps, too much to expect that the expedition has 
advanced so far in so short a time, though, as General Maitland 
Wilson says, the army which is first ready will attack first ; and we 
are entitled to conclude that a venture that has been so well launched 
will follow a well-considered plan. 

The Allied objective is presumably to lever the enemy out of 
Rome by compelling him to give battle away from the capital under 
unfavourable conditions. The armies on the Gustav line (and the 
Hitler line in its rear) are the most obvious sources for the troops 
who are to undertake the ejection of the invaders north of the 
Pontine Marshes. The first observed reactions to the landings were, 


indeed, renewed counter-attacks against the Allies who had lately 
taken the offensive on the Fifth Army front ; and this would be quie 
consistent with the intention to disengage as soon as possible and 
hasten to the north. Kesselring, on this assumption, would decide 
to risk having his southern positions broken through; he might 
even be compelled to risk the successful advance of the expedition 
about Nettuno, by attempting to kill two birds with the stone which 
had proved incapable of killing one. For it seems that the best that 
can be said of the counter-attack in the south is that it achieved, at 
great cost, only a temporary success on one small sector of the front. 

It would be more in keeping with the German tendency, as 
exemplified in the Dnieper bend and before Leningrad, to hold fast 
on the Gustav-Hitler line and attempt to hold back the tide below 
Rome with reserves brought down from the north. The difficulty 
here is that reserves, as I pointed out before, are not too numerous 
in the German Army at present. If troops were to be brought from 
the north the garrison of that turbulent part of the country would 
be weakened—heavily weakened if no risk is to be taken of a failure 
below Rome. The German staff might, indeed, be compelled to 
send into Italy more troops; and at this moment that would be 
dangerous. Whatever they do they must count on some hard fighting, 
since, having taken the plunge, General Alexander will not easily 
forgo the chance of cutting off the enemy armies in the south and 
opening the road to Rome on the grand scale. Once the opposition 
is weakened in front of the Eighth Army, for instance, the way will 
be cleared for the penetration to the Tivoli and Terni gaps. 

A new phase in the campaign has opened. The Allies have shown 
their determination not to be held to a mile-by-mile advance ; and 
the Germans see as clearly as anyone that they must now fight if 
the whole of that acceptable pattern is not to be ruined. They must 
fight with the chance that it will be ruined in any case. For it is 
the present German weakness that they adhere to a strategy that 
would be feasible for a supreme army but is wholly incongruous for 
an army in decline. They are making the mistake in Russia ; and, as 
far as one can see, its only justification is that it may be the lesser 
of two evils. It may suffice to postpone the final reckoning. 

The changes in Russia during the last week illustrate the state of 
the German Army at present. The Leningrad sector of the front 
was perhaps more elaborately fortified than any other. The German 
engineers, who have an even better eye for ground than the Ital ans 
and an even higher technical skill in working up its defence, had 
laboured so long and so patiently at the Leningrad sector that it 
seemed they could depend upon its holding firm. The defences were 
organised in such depth that, at all events, what is called “ inching ” 
seemed to be the only method of advance. So, completely forgetting 
the fact that it is not defences that hold up an advance so much as 
the men who man them, they weakened their garrisons; and the 
natural result followed. The Germans had depended upon this very 
fact in their advance across Europe ; here, fallen upon evil days, 
they ignored it. It is, in fact, the shortage of reserves that has led to 
the changes in the Leningrad sector ; and we cannot fail to recogn'se 
that such changes send their ripples over the whole of the European 
theatre. 

Rome may be lost before the walls of Leningrad. Certainly Stalin 
intends to hold Hitler to the dilemma: either stand and be destroyed 
or fall back and be destroyed. We can measure the German earlier 
success when we reflect that everyone rejoiced when Mga fell. It 
was felt that Leningrad could freely communicate with the rest of 
Russia again. But it is only the roundabout communications that 
have been cleared. The Germans still cling to the Leningrad- 
Moscow railway over some thirty miles or so, between Tosno and 
Chudno. Here one can, again, see the peculiar mentality of the 
Germans. If they are to be evacuated from the great sickle that 
rests its point on the gulf of Finland and has its handle about 
Novgorod their main line of withdrawal must be by the gateway 
of Narva into Estonia. But that railway has already been cut west 
of the junction of Gatchina. There is another route which depends 
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upon the Luga line. The advance from Novgorod has already car- 
ried the Russians to within less than 40 miles of Luga junction. 

The position is even worse than that, because the advance from 
Novgorod has given the Russians possession of the railway that 
runs towards the west of the Lovat line; and the Germans are 
beginning to look uneasily over their shoulders at that sector. If 
an advance should come from the neighbourhood of Kholm it would 
threaten to press the Germans back to Lake Peipus. There is, 
however, one important conclusion we can draw from this preference 
for living dangerously. When we have extracted all the encourage- 
ment it undoubtedly provides it suggests that the Germans will 
fight to the bitter end everywhere, and that we shall not win the 
war by inferences, however irresistible they should be logically, but 
by hard and desperate fighting. Before Rome, as before Leningrad, 
the Germans will suffer, but they will exact a price for every advantage 
they yield; and Hitler may still hope that weariness or divisions 
will induce us to accept a compromise peace. 


THE BIRCH AND THE CHILD 


By PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


HETHER the public are more easily shocked by severity 

because they are less responsible for order, or whether the 
consciences of Authorities are more indurated to the pain they inflict 
because they are further from temptation, is an open question. But 
as far as punishment for delinquent children is concerned, it is rarely 
that the public inclination for mercy is not in the right, and the 
greater severity of Authority in the wrong. Adult criminals may or 
may not be held to deserve physical punishment, either as a deterrent 
to others or to ease the infuriated feelings of an outraged community. 
But children cannot be held responsible for what Society, environ- 
ment, or faulty upbringing has produced in them. 

There is no such thing as an innately bad child—for 


“Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home.” 


Unfortunately the earthly home to which children come is upon 
quite another scale ; and it is upon this home that the eye of the 
reformer should be cast before he starts “ punishing” a delinquent 
child. But this does not necessarily mean, what magistrates and 
local authorities often take it to mean, that the child should be 
instantly—perhaps for his whole childhood—removed from_ his 
natural home, to an “approved school.” There are cases which 
must be treated in this manner, because the parents either cannot 
or will not co-operate with the authorities—but even the best and 
most modern of these institutions suffer from two great inevitable 
drawbacks—one that the child must mix wholly with abnormal 
children, and the other that children need their parents’ individual 
love ; even when this love is not wise it is often better than the 
undeveloping impersonal “order” of an institution. 

No one who has dealt with delinquent children doubts that they 
can become dangerously “bad” and capable of the most appalling 
obstructiveness and damage to their whole community. I knew 
one such child of eight years old who had burnt his home down 
three times. I need not add, to those who know children, that it 
was not a good home. But the child, unlike the adult, has not 
chosen badness—he has had it, in some form or other, thrust upon 
him. The act of child delinquency is a symptom, not a cause; 
and, as in any other form of illness, it is the cause and not the 
symptom, if we are to find a cure, that must first be discovered 
and then dealt with. Children watch and imitate what they see— 
they imitate it even when they do not like it. Hostility between 
parents is one of the chief causes of child delinquency. If the 
hurtful anger often witnessed by a delinquent child in his parents’ 
behaviour is repeated outside the home by teacher, policeman, 
mag strate, or those who function for them, as when a child is 
birched, we produce upon the soft wax of a child’s mind an in- 
delible impression of human hostility. 

“But how else,” exclaims the punishment-minded, “can you 
check the child’s badness except by pain and fear? A good thrash- 
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ing never did anyone any harm. Look at me! I was thrashed 
regularly both at home and at school—and what harm has it ever 
done me?” And indeed he is a respected and law-abiding citizer, 
Yet when we look at him, we shall always fail to find in his ey. 
pression and features the strength of happy love. We see instead 
that he has failed to realise the source of his uneasy mind. By using 
“blood as his argument,” he has become, whether he realises jt 
or not, a toy Hitler. This is the trouble with many “ Approved 
Homes” in this country. They are still in principle penal rather 
than creative. 

“But everything else has been already tried,” pleads the Pun. 
isher. Has everything else been tried? Who are we to set a limit 
to Love’s creativeness? There are as many ways of freeing a 
child from delinquency as there are children driven into it. But 
the child must be studied individually by one who is a friend to 
children. No one can deny that “birching” may be a momentary 
convenience. It is a short-cut to the paralysis of fear. A child 
can be checked by fear, for at least as long as it takes him to find 
out how to avoid the recurrence of the penalty that has frightened 
him. If he is a cowardly child, in addition to losing what little 
courage he has, he may even give up this particular crime altogether 
and find another one, more serious perhaps, but less punishable, 

The one question of importance, however, has been overlooked, 
Has his violent punishment improved the child as a human being? 
If it has not, you are both demoralising the person who punishes 
and the child himself. Has this punishment increased the child’s 
love for his brother man? is what we must ask ourselves. If the 
child has not become more accessible to love and trust, if hostility 
and suspicion have grown in him as a result of his birching 
experience (and if he is an intelligent child this is the normal 
result of such a punishment), then the experiment has failed. His 
scope for evil will have increased because of this form of punish- 
ment. “Not what happens to a man, but what he builds out of it 
is important,” Adler used to say; and it was not his belief that 
punishment could ever increase the creative faculties of a child, 
No one can tell what harm punishment of a violent kind can do 
to the individual child. It certainly does some children much less 
harm than others. There may be other punishments—or even 
rebukes—that will do a child more harm than a blow. A punish- 
ment from a person he has good reason to love and trust will often 
do a child no harm ; but it is improbable that such a person will 
need to punish a child at all, and highly unlikely that he will find 
it necessary to thrash him. On the other hand, if the child does 
not trust the person who punishes, suspicion and hostility will be 
increased in him. 

What then can be done to cure these young rebels against man- 
kind? First we must find out the cause of the child’s delinquency. 
Faulty home conditions, unkind parents, bad company, or neglected 
organic weakness are all probable causes. It may be possible to 
change or remove any of these causes. Bad living conditions, for 
instance may be improved in a Christian and democratic country. 
If it is impossible to improve them, then the Christians and demo- 
crats are responsible for such a state of things and should be 
punished rather than the child. 

But there is another and more permanent way of reaching the 
child, so that he can use his own creative powers, to improve almost 
all the conditions against which he is reacting. To cure a delin- 
quent child it is only necessary to re-educate him in moral values. 
These are his building materials ; and it is his own creative spirit 
that should be roused to deal with them. Probation officers and 
teachers are often capable of giving such a lead to the child; but 
they are not always given the opportunity. A child’s shaken con- 
fidence cannot be regained in an open passage, or at the back of a 
court, by a few muttered words while the child is still trembling 
from his strange penal experiences. 

Trained social workers should often visit the child’s parents. 
They should see the child himself not once, but many times, 
separately, and if possible in a way pleasant to the child. 


“He who only rules by terror 
Does a grievous wrong, 
Deep as Hell I count his error... 
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Nor is such an error to be excused by the present increase of delin- 
quency. Considering the war conditions, 3 per cent. all over the 
country is an aston‘shingly small increase, and a great credit to 
the children of Great Britain. They have suffered through air 
raids, bombed homes, lack of toys, the break-up of their domest:c 
lives—the absence altogether sometimes of one or both parents 
on war service. To drag into the neglected and impoverished lives 
of these children violent and ferocious punishments, or forcibly to 
remove them from homes where at any rate they are specially, if 
not always wisely, loved, is nothing short of criminal imbecility. 

The children need more, not less, social service ; more, not less, 
kindness and understanding ; more nursery schools; more social 
workers ; less over-worked teachers; more green fields and fresh 
air. They need the active co-operation of psychologically trained 
probation officers; and no police methods. The police, though 
often kindly, are trained to consider all law-breaking as “ crime,” 
and delinquent children are not criminals, though if treated as such 
they may very probably develop into criminals. Perhaps most of 
all in this Christian country the children need the active interven- 
tion of specially trained clergy, whose main business it is to deal 
creatively with human beings. 

What kind of a world we may expect tomorrow depends on 
the consciences of the children we are producing today. We have 
to choose between the conscience of a child brutalised by fear, or 
the conscience of a child developed by creative love ; and we—not 
the children—are responsible for the choice. 


THE B.B.C. & WAR MOODS: II 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


OW does the B.B.C. meet our craving for romance? Partly by 
descriptions of lovely and remote places such as the Barrier 
Reef or the Rocky Mountains or Burma jungle ; partly by stories of 
battle and adventure. Indeed, often the bare news is enough. The 
B.B.C. admirably sends out envoys by sea, land and air; they 
accompany bombers to Germany, go to sea in submarines, hover over 
the Aclantic looking for U-boats, march into the desert with the 
armies, and bring back stories exciting in themselves and sometimes 
brilliantly told. I have heard few talks of finer colour and texture 
than the account last July by Commander Anthony Kimmins of the 
invasion of Sicily ; it had tension, suspense, and all the quiet beauty 
of the dark dawn sea carrying the great armada on to the ancient 
beaches of Europe. Almost all detailed accounts of the war over- 
seas are welcomed ; they are usually good, sometimes very. good, and, 
even when not so, are what people want to hear. Several kinds of 
need meet here: the desire for news about our war and those fight- 
ing it, the liking for a good story, and the heroical-romantic mood 
that craves adventure. This last can be appeased by tales other than 
of this war; it was appeased one night by Colonel Walter Elliot 
(who has a good voice for it) in a brilliant and refreshingly irrelevant 
postscript about a Border battle. 

From high adventure we are summoned too often to something 
the B.B.C. calls “ planning for the future.” It is all very sensible, 
very drab, coricerned with houses, building, social insurance, pensions, 
&c. Often the young and simple (“ Youth”) are organised in dis- 
cussion meetings ; they sound touchingly half-baked and callow, and 
are expressing themselves, even though ied. The B.B.C. has credit- 
ably avoided pandering to the soft-headed confusion of mind which 
believes that this war is being waged against Germany to end 
poverty, to improve housing, education, social legislation, or other 
domestic conditions in Great Britain, rather than to defeat Germany 
in her project of conquering Europe. But post-war, as distinct from 
war, aims are encouraged ; and Sir William Beveridge, J. B. Priestley 
and others outline hopes for the future which have a comforting 
solidity, slices of pie in a sky not celestially remote. Criticism 
sometimes comes from those who prefer the pie to be kept on the 
top shelf of the larder and not taken down ; in the eternal battle 
between Progress and Status Quo the B.B.C. is successful in 
getting peppered from both sides. But Progress wins, hands down ; 
One never hears a Status Quo talk or discussion. Interest in the 
Pie is being well and intelligently fostered. 
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But it is an island pie ; those more interested in the international 
skies are, except for the news, ill catered for. Here the B.B.C. com- 
pares poorly with the Press. There are far too few talks about the 
European countries, except talks of the “ Behind-the-prison-bars ” 
type. The general curiosity about what will happen in these countries 
after the bars are down is studiously unsatisfied. We are kept in the 
dark about the international problems, frontier problems, internal 
social, political and ethnographical problems, which will confront a 
liberated world. There are many speakers, both English and foreign, 
who could not solve, but might illuminate, these delicate and enthrall- 
ing problems without indelicacy ; that they do not do so must be 
policy. A misguided policy, for, as Mr. Vernon Bartlett observes, 
in his interesting post-war diary of that name, tomorrow always 
comes. Information is what we want ; information about political 
trends, forces and factions, international relationships, the latest 
developments in the shifting and uneasy drama of Europe, news 
about the whole bloody chaos, as it has been well called. Lack of 
intelligent discussion of these things leads to dull and ignorant 
inert’a, and will later, when the news all breaks, lead to cynicism. 
A series of talks about Europe should be arranged in some of 
the time now allotted to Urban District Councils, hous'‘ng, the war 
effort ; education in world. affairs is as important as in national 
affairs ; incidentally, it is immeasurably more exciting. Lack of it 
is, I think, the most serious lack in the B.B.C. today, at one of the 
most important and fateful hours of history. There seems to be no 
adequate reason for it. 

There might well be a Brains Trust to answer questions about 
Europe. For this form of entertainment has caught the public 


fancy more, perhaps, than any other. It is not cons‘stently 
amusing, but it is amusing often enough to raise weekly 
expectations. Some of its habitués know so much more than we do, 


and are so ready with admirable answers, that we listen awed. We 
get to know their merits and foibles, and should be disappointed if 
they did not do their tricks—if Dr. Joad, for instance, should omit 
his tirade against women, or Commander Campbell his adventures 
among South Sea islanders, or if Commander Gould or Dr. Huxley 
should be caught out on a question. The standard of expectation 
has now been raised, for lately one of the Trust gave rein to his 
emotions and verbally assaulted another, and we all enjoy a scene, 
when safely removed from us by distance. The selection of questions 
is not always good ; it seems waste »%f time in what should be a 
conversation piece and a flow of ideas to ask how gas is produced 
from coal, which any encyclopaedia can tell us. But the Brains 
Trust model is a good one. There is one Brains Trust that many of 
us would like to assemble and fire questions at—the seven governors 
of the’ B.B.C. Let me commend this suggestion to their attention. 
There is nothing that listeners would like better than to hear their 
questions dealt with and discussed among this authoritative council. 

We have strange moods, and the B.B.C. believes them even 
stranger than I do. It holds that we want ventriloquists, news about 
war savings told at immense length, and other fantastic items. It 
also knows that we want almost infinite Variety, which age cannot 
wither nor custom stale, plays, stories, a very little poetry very late 
at night, when it is presumed that we shall be so drowsy as not to 
notice it, and fifteen minutes once a week about books. This last 
is a good feature (if feature is the word). The speakers have all been 
interesting, unpretentious and attractively interested in their sub- 
ject. Perhaps Raymond Mortimer and V. S. Pritchett have the best 
broadcasting voices and manners, with V. Sackville-West and Cyril 
Connolly as good runners-up. (There are others, perhaps equally 
good, whom I have not heard.) This talk is on the Forces pro- 
gramme. A suggestion has lately been made by someone that all 
the rubbish, and only the rubbish, should be put on the Forces, 
leaving the Home programme free for better things. This would 
be hard on the minority listeners in canteens, messes, hospitals and 
elsewhere where the Forces programme is left continuously on ; it 
would mean that they never heard anything but rubbish ; as it is, 
the Forces has some lapses into intelligence, and the minority 
in a community can hear, from time to time, some real music or a 
talk, which is only fair. There is no doubt that listening conduces 
to selfishness, or such a suggestion could not have been made by a 
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listener who has himself unhindered access to the better programme. 

There is much else I should like to say, and no more space. But 
let me not end without a word of praise for the straightforward, 
unpretentious pieces of information handed out just after, or during, 
the midday meal, about how best to deal with goats, pigeons, rabbits, 
bees, pigs, crops and dung. These speakers have a thoroughness 
and earnest zest that endear; in a reeling world here, one feels, is 
sanity. Mr. Middleton has the same quality ; so too have many of 
the speakers in “Country Magazine,” as, for instance, the old 
countryman who said he didn’t care for tractors on his land so well 
as horses, because tractors didn’t make manure. 


RUSSIA’S NEW ANTHEM 
By ANDREW ROTHSTEIN * 
HE new Soviet national anthem, which this country heard for 
the first time on Sunday week, is of interest not only in itself 
but also for the comments it has evoked. Widespread prejudice 
and ignorance about the strength of the Soviet Union before the 
present war led to the adoption in other States—particularly 
European States—of foreign policies which were bound to lead to 
the present disaster. Comments on the new anthem have revealed 
the existence of myth and legend about national feeling in the Soviet 
Union, no less potent than the anti-Soviet folklore which appeared 
earlier, and just as harmful to international understanding and peace. 
Stalin’s speech, last November, on the revolutionary anniversary, 
made clear that, while the Soviet peoples intend to co-operate after 
this war with their great Allies and with all freedom-loving peoples, 
large and small, in a spirit of mutual respect, they themselves are 
proud of their country because it is a Socialist country, and that it 
is Socialism that has made the Soviet Union strong. When they 
appeal to the heroic traditions of Alexander Nevsky and Dmitir 
Pozharsky, of Kutuzov and Suvorov and the partisans of 1812, it 
is to assert that their qualities and their patriotism live in the Soviet 
peoples today—not their political ideas. 
Speaking of nation-wide assistance to the front during the present 
war, Stalin declared: 

“Workers of the Soviet Union, who in the years of peaceful 
construction built up our highly developed powerful Socialist 
industry, have during the patriotic war been working with intense 
zeal and energy to help the front, displaying true labour 
heroism ‘ 

“ The peasants of the Soviet Union, who in the years of peaceful 
construction, on the basis of the collective farm system, transformed 
backward agriculture into advanced agriculture, have displayed 
during the patriotic war a high degree of awareness of the common 
national interest, unparalleled in the history of the countryside . . . 

“As in the years of peaceful construction, so in the days of war, 
the leading and guiding force of the Soviet people has been the 
Party of Lenin, the Party of the Bolsheviks. Under the 
leadership of the Bolshevik Party, the workers, peasants and in- 
telligentsia of our country have won their freedom and built Socialist 
society. In the patriotic war, the Party has stood before us as 
the inspirer and organiser of the nation-wide struggle against the 
Fascist invaders — 

‘The lessons of the war show that the Soviet system is not only 
the best form of organising the economic and cultural development 
of the country in the years of peaceful construction, but also the 
best form of mobilising all the forces of the people for resistance 
to the enemy in wartime.” 


Of course it is tempting, it even possesses a fatal fascination, for 
those who drugged themselves or others during twenty-five years 
with stories of Soviet weakness because of Socialism, now to begin 
proving to themselves and to others that Soviet strength is due to 
the memories of Alexander Nevsky and Peter the Great, to the 
reintroduction of epaulettes and friendly co-operation with the 
Orthodox Church—and not to Socialism. Nor would anyone desire 
to deprive them of the solace of self-delusion, if it were harmless. 
But it is not harmless, because from the denial of Socialist achieve- 
ment in the Soviet Union it is only a step to making relations with 
Russia once again a plaything of domestic political struggle. 
Stalin’s speech leaves no room for self-deception. He calls on the 
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Soviet people to be proud of a country which has built up a Socialist 
industry, a Socialist agriculture, a Socialist brotherhood of dozens of 
nationalities, large and small, under the leadership of a Party which 
has fought for Socialism for forty years ; moreover, to take pride in 
the achievements of their Socialist country during a war of unpre- 
cedented strain and magnitude. 

This is the main background of the change in the Soviet national 
anthem, from the International to the Hymn of the Soviet Union, 
One has only to glance at the first verse of the International (the 
Russian words are closer to the French original than to the English 
version) : 

“ Debout, les damnés de la terre! 
Debout, les forgats de la faim! 
La raison tonne en sa cratére: 
C’est l’éruption de la fin. 
Du passé nous faisons table rase: 
Foule esclav2, debout, debout! 
Le monde va changer de base: 
Nous n’étions rien-donc, soyons tout! 

The Soviet peoples, among whom those subjected to Tsarist 
colonial oppression have been brought by the Revolution to equality 
of political and cultural life and economic opportunity with the most 
advanced Russian people, cannot be expected to recognise them- 
selves as “the damned of the earth.” Soviet citizens, who in the 
last years before the war were seeing in a rapidly advancing standard 
of life and comfort the reward for years of self-imposed effort, in 
the form of successive waves of voluntary collective labour—Com- 
munist Saturdays, the shock brigade movement, Socialist emulation, 
Stakhanovism—do noi see themselves as “hunger’s galley-slaves.” 
Reason is no longer “thundering in her crater” for the Soviet 
people, who for twenty-six years—so far as external foes have let 
them—have experienced the fertile outpouring of reason over all 
fields of life: an Age of Reason if ever there was one, in its immense 
development of education, its broad expansion of scientific research, 
its planning of the country’s economic life—and that from the bottom 
upwards, no less than from above. 

The past is no longer a “blank sheet” to them, now that there 
is no Tsardom, no exploiting minority to tear great traditions from 
their historical setting and make them serve base interests. Soviet 
citizens, conscious of having remade their country and their lives, 
of passing from the realm of necessity to that of freedom, cannot 
recognise themseles as a “slave mob.” For them the world changed 
its foundations on November 7th, 1917, and in the succeeding years. 
They were, in very truth, nothing—before then. They have been 
“all” for long enough now to have bred a great generation, many 
millions strong, of young men and women fighting at the fronts or 
working in the rear, who have never known what it is to be 
“ nothing.” 

Indeed, the war was the final test of this change. As Stalin said 
in the speech of November 6th: “The present war has forcefully 
confirmed the well-known words of Lenin to the effect that war is 
an all-round test of a nation’s material and spiritual forces.” It 
is from this experience that has come the new Soviet anthem, the 
first verse and refrain of which may roughly be rendered: 

A Union unbreakable, of free Republics, has been 
welded forever by great Russia. Long live the Soviet 
Union, created by the will of the peoples, one and 
mighty! Glory to our free Fatherland, sefe bulwark 

of the friendship of peoples. The Soviet banner, the 
people’s banner—let it lead us from victory to victory! 

Later come words of Lenin and Stalin, and of the cause for 
which these two gave Soviet citizens inspiration—“ for loyalty to 
the people, for labour and great deeds.” Is it not clear that looking 
back over 1943, over a year of effort unexampled even in Soviet 
history, Soviet citizens must feel such words expressing more truly 
their national life today than the International’s fierce call to the 
exploited and the oppressed? 

This is no afterthought, no sophistical trick, no logical subtlety. 
It is a change foreshadowed long ago, even before the Revolution. 
The idea occurs again and again in the literature of the Russian 
Bolsheviks. One of the earliest examples, well known in the U.S.S.R., 
perhaps less in this country, is Lenin’s article of December, 1914: 
“On the National Pride of the Great-Russians.” There, calling 
for pride in the fact that the Russian nation, in spite of its enslaved 
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condition, had like others shown its ability to give humanity great 
patterns of the struggle for liberty, Lenin wrote: 

“Is the feeling of national pride foreign to us, Great-Russian 
class-conscious workers? Of course not. We love our language and 
our Motherland, we strive most of all to raise her working masses 
(ie., nine-tenths of her population) to inteiligent life as democrats and 
Socialists . . . and we Great-Russian workers, filled with a sentiment 
of national pride, desire, whatever the cost, a free and independent 
self-reliant, democratic, republican, proud Great-Russia, building 
her relations with her neighbours on the human principle of equality, 
and not on the serf-owning principle of privileges, degrading to a 
great nation.” 

It is not by chance that Lenin’s words about the basis of Re- 
publican Russia’s relations with her neighbours find their echo in 
the promise of the Moscow Conference cornmuniqué that the general 
international organisation after this war is to be “based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving States and 
open to membership by all such States, large or small.” The Soviet 
Union respects the independent life and national pride of other 
nations. It does not seek to impose its institutions and its social 
order upon them. It is content with the greatness which the build- 
ing of Socialism has brought to the peoples who were once “the 
damned of the earth.” 


POISONOUS FISH 
By PROFESSOR C. M. YONGE 

N the multiplicity of weapons and devices for attack and defence 
Nature long anticipated the ingenuity of man. Only in his use 
of explosives and of fire has man shown originality ; but then animals 
do not work at a distance or indiscriminately. No device is more 
widespread or more potent than the use of poison, whether by way of 
the fangs of snakes, the jaws of insects, spiders or centipedes, the tail 
of scorpions or the sting of wasps, the tentacles of jellyfish or even 
the bite of certain snails of tropical seas. Little known, but as 
elaborate and effective as any of these, are the poison organs of 
fish, a group of animals which in their use of protective colouration, 
of luminous organs, even of electric organs, display a unique range 

of defensive and offensive mechanisms. 

Popular ignorance concerning the poison apparatus of fish is due 
partly to a general lack of knowledge about the inhabitants of a 
medium alien to all but the minority who make their living by 
fishing, but partly to the dead hand of authority. The undoubted 
poisonous effects of the spines of certain fishes have been attributed 
to infection from the body mucus following the frequently deep and 
jagged wounds inflicted. The presence of an actual poison was 
denied by the renaissance naturalist, Aldrovandus, the great Cuvier, 
the Cornish ichthyologist, Jonathan Couch, and, more recently, by 
Sir Ray Lankester. 

Gradually the barriers of medium and of authority have been 
overcome and the truth about the venomous powers of fish revealed. 
In this country the work of Dr. H. Muir Evans stands alone. In 
his recently published Sting-fish and Seafarer* he has had the 
happy idea of re-telling the story of his investigations into the poison 
apparatus of fish against the background of his own growth of know- 
ledge and love of the sea and of the fish that live within it. When 
a ship’s surgeon he made early acquaintance with poisonous fish on 
the reefs of Mauritius, but, after settling down in practice at Lowes- 
toft, he had more direct and tragic experience of their powers when 
a young fisherman he was treating died after being stung by a 
Weaver. This it- was, he tells us, that led him to commence work 
on stinging fish. 

Studies of the poison spines of the Lesser and Greater Weaver, 
the most dangerous of British stinging fish, which possess poison 
glands associated with spines along the back and on the gill covers, 
led to the demonstration of similar glands at the base of the stout 
spurs in front of each of the dorsal fins of the common Spurdog or 
Spiny Dogfish and of the Port Jackson Shark of the Pacific. The 
Sting Ray, one species of which occurs in British seas, but all too 
many of which lurk on the sandy bottom of tropical lagoons or in 


* Faber and Faber, 15s. 
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the shallows between coral heads on the surface of reefs, has a 
weapon of a different type. Along the side of the long whip-like 
tail lies a serrated spine, employed with deadly effect when the tail 
is lashed sideways. Here the poison gland runs along grooves on 
the under surface of the spine, so that its contents are automatically 
conveyed into the wound. 

At Madeira acquaintance was made with the Black Scabbard Fish, 
caught at such depths that the expanding gases of the swim bladder 
force out the stomach and intestines when it is brought to the surface, 
and with a dagger-like spine behind the vent which, judging from 
the effect of wounds inflicted on fishermen, has probably an associated 
poison gland. This fish is also said to have venomous teeth and saliva 
that prevents the clotting of blood and so closure of the wound. 
Visitors, in happier days, to the aquarium of the Stazione Zoologica 
at Naples may retain memories of the Roman Eels gracefully 
insinuating their handsome, mottled bodies through the earthenware 
jars and pipes without which no marine eel appears happy in 
captivity. They differ from our familiar Conger in the relatively 
stouter body, and sharper, more vicious, head. Their relatives, the 
Moray Eels, are abundant in the crevices of tropical coral reefs. 
In all the instant reaction to an intruder is attack with formidably 
armed jaws. The effects of the bite are so serious as to indicate 
poison, a fact well known to the Romans, but the actual presence of 
poison-glands still remains a matter of uncertainty. The blood of 
eels has a haemolytic action, dissolving the red blood corpuscles, so 
that, as Dr. Muir Evans notes, contamination of the wound with the 
blood of the eel would have the effect of poison. 

Poisonous Catfishes from America, archaic Chimaeras from deep 
waters, tropical Surgeon-Fishes and Trigger-Fishes, are amongst 
other creatures studied by Dr. Muir Evans, but probably the most 
terrifying of all are included amongst the Scorpion-Fishes of the 
tropical Indo-Pacific. These he encountered at Mauritius, but they 
are equally known and feared in the East Indies, in Tahiti and on 
the reefs of the Great Barrier fringing the coast of Queensland. 
There they are known as Stonefish, and dreaded no less than sharks. 
They lie concealed from their prey by the resemblance of their 
blotched bodies covered with tubercles and warts to the multi- 
coloured coral rocks amongst which they live. Along the back of 
the body lie a series of 13 spines, each with an associated poison- 
gland. Normally covered with skin, these spines are erected and 
bared on pressure from above, so that a naked or inadequately shod 
foot receives a multiple dose of one of the most powerful of nerve 
poisons. The pain is overwhelming—sufferers have even been known 
to amputate the injured part—and of long duration, and many cases of 
death have been reported. It will probably interest Dr. Muir Evans 
to know that amongst the aboriginal tribes in the coastal regions of 
North Queensland the youths are warned against the effects of the 
Stonefish in their initiation ceremonies. A model is made in bees- 
wax and concealed within the clearing used for the ceremonies. 
After much thrusting of spears, to indicate fishing, one of the older 
men steps on the model and falls shrieking to the ground writhing 
in simulated agony. 

In these days danger from poisonous fishes assumes a wider 
significance, with men of many temperate countries fighting over 
vast stretches of tropical seas. Initiation takes the more modern 
form of scientific pamphlets, such as one recently received from 
Australia on Poisonous and Harmful Fishes by G. P. Whitley 
of the Australian Museum, Sydney. Published for the especial benefit 
of the Allied Forces in the South West Pacific, this deals not only 
with dangers from poisonous Sting Rays, Catfishes, Stonefish and 
the like, and with predacious sharks and gropers, but also with those 
tropical fish which are poisonous to eat (which the stinging fish are 
not). The latter include the well-known Toadoes or Puffer-fishes, 
the eating of which almost cost Captain Cook his life in 1774, 
Porcupine-fishes, Trigger Fish, a fish resembling the Red Bass, 
which poisoned members of the expedition led by Quiroz to the 
Solomons in 1606, Chinaman Fish and a variety of others. Many of 
these are little known, but war, which stimulates activities ranging 
from radio-location to the mass destruction of rats, may also have 
the incidental effect of promoting the study of tropical fishes. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


FOREIGN statesman recently indulged in an epigram which 
A is worth recording. “ The British people,” he said, “ are the 
most generous on this earth. It pays better, therefore, to be their 
enemies than their allies.” No Briton can allow such a remark to 
pass unchallenged. It may be true that, be-ng a tolerant and easy- 
going race, we are more apt than others to forgive and to forget. 
But it is not true that we invariably make friends of our enemies and 
enemies of our friends. Our loyalty, for instance, to such allies as 
Russia and the United States has been sustained and noteworthy: it is 
only towards our weaker associates that we sometimes display in- 
constancy. And is it really true that in this year 1944 the British 
people are generous to a fault? In the nineteenth century, of course, 
when our power was unquestioned, our commerce flourishing and 
opportunities for emigration almost unlimited, we were proud indeed 
to succour the oppressed and to defend the weak. We were glad 
10 feel that those who could escape from the claws of foreign despots 
might find in this country, not asylum merely, but an opportunity 
to make a profitable and respected living. The health and wealth of 
this island benefited much from these continental refugees. Every 
school-child is taught that our economy was enriched by the influx 
of Flemish and Huguenot immigrants. Yet although today the 
oppression to which racial or political outcasts are submitted in 
Europe is even more terrible than in the fifteenth or the sixteenth 
centuries, the Government attitude towards refugees cannot be 
described as a generous attitude ; it is niggardly, bureaucratic, evasive 
and insincere. Even a man of Herbert Morrison’s humanity and 
courage is unable to surmount the prejudices or stem the selfishness 


which today exist. 
* . * o 


I have been reading this week a pamphlet on the subject which 
has been issued by those astringent planners of Queen Anne’s Gate, 
who call themselves P.E.P. It is estimated that as a result of Hitler’s 
racial persecutions, as a result of the New Order, something ap- 
proaching thirty million people have in the last ten years been 
removed from their homes. A large proportion of these homeless 
individyals are either prisoners in Germany or working as slaves for 
the Nazi war machine. Some of them, either before or during the 
war, have been able to escape to Allied or neutral territory. Of 
these a large proportion will desire after the war to return to the 
countries of their origin. There will, however, remain a hard core 
of people who, for racial or other reasons, do not desire to return 
to their homes. It is not to be expected, for instance, that any 
large proportion of the Jews who have escaped from Germany will 
wish (however complete may be the destruction of the Nazi system), 
to return to a country where their families have been so brutally 
persecuted, and where their children will be exposed to the stench 
of the corpse of Nazi propaganda. There will remain, therefore, a 
minority of “unpatriables,* of people who do not wish to return 
home. It will be the duty, it will be the responsibility, of the vic- 
torious nations to see that these unfortunates are not merely allowed 
to stay in their countries of asylum, but that they are gladly absorbed 
into the community. Already an Inter-Governmental Committee 
has been established to consider the problem, and to partition 
between the several countries the share of responsibility which they 
should assume. It is to be hoped that the British people, being so 
famed for generosity, will accept their quota with unselfishness and 
a due recognition of the benefits that will accrue. For, in fact, the 
problem is not so immense as the prejudiced assert or the ignorant 


assume. 
* * * * 


Government policy towards the admission of refugees into this 
country has since the last war been determined by vested interests. 
Organised labour has naturally been unwilling to allow foreign 
workers to enter into employment ; the professions were naturally 
opposed to foreign competition. The Aliens Orders of 1920 and 


1938 had the effect of limiting the categories of refugees either to the 
very old or the very young, or to those who could bring capital with 
them from their home country. The latter either became manv- 
facturers, and thus employers of British labour, or merchants, who, 
owing to their former connexions, were able to open up new lines 
and new markets. It is noticeable, for instance, that refugees from 
Germany started as many as eighty new fur firms with an annual 
turnover of some £4,000,000, thus seriously impinging on the practical 
monopoly hitherto enjoyed by Leipzig. When the Nazis forbade 
non-Aryan doctors or dentists to practise in Germany or Austria 
a further influx of valuable material was received in this country, 
The Government offered in 1938 to allow 500 alien doctors to practise, 
but owing to the representations of the British Medical Association, 
who were understandably afraid of competition, this number was 
reduced. It is estimated that in September, 1939, there were some 
1,700 foreign doctors and dentists who had found refuge in Great 
Britain ; of these only 460 were allowed to practise. This can 
scarcely be described as a generous allowance. 


* 7 * * 


After war broke out the treatment of refugees passed through 
three distinct phases. Technically, many of these refugees were 
enemy aliens, but the Government adopted a wise policy in dis- 
tinguishing between those who might be supposed to have Nazi 
sympathies and those whose detestation of Hitler and his works 
was proved beyond doubt. When invasion appeared imminent in 
1940 this liberal policy was inevitably reversed; all aliens were 
interned indiscriminately, and much hardship, confusion and injustice 
resulted. The Home Office cannot be blamed for this, since the 
emergency was a real one, and no benefit of the doubt could possibly 
be given. It is to its credit, rather, that so soon as the immediate 
danger had passed it reverted to its former policy of liberalism. — By 
December, 1942, 20,000 internees had been released and admitted 
either to the Services, the Pioneer Corps, or employment of national 
benefit. It is calculated that the number of foreign refugees in this 
country today is approximately 140,000, of whom 90,000 are of Allied 
nationality and 50,000 ex-German or ex-Austrian. The Poles, the 
French, the Czechs, the Belgians and the Greeks will go back to 
their own countries once the armistice is signed. Of the Germans and 
Austrians, some 10 per cent. are political refugees, who will return 
home once democratic conditions have been re-established. Of the 
German and Austrian Jews a certain percentage will be able to 
emigrate either to Palestine or to the New World. It is thus probable 
that after the war we shall be left with some 30,000-36,000 Germans 
and Austrians of Jewish race who will probably wish to remain in 
this country. About 45 per cent. of these will be over 50 years of age. 
Assuming also that some of the Allied nationals may also wish to 
remain, it may be concluded that the total refugee population of this 
country after the war will not be more than 40,000—the equivalent 
of the population of Dover. In other words, the percentage of aliens 
in Great Britain after the peace will not be larger than it was in 
1931. 


* . * * 


It is useful to state these figures. They show in the first place 
that the agitation against the refugees is not only a selfish but an 
ignorant agitation. They prove that Great Britain is being asked 
to absorb a smaller percentage of refugees than exist in Switzerland, 
France or Holland. They indicate that, owing to the impending 
decline in our own population, it would be valuable for us to 
receive, not fewer refugees, but more. And they surely suggest to us 
that these unhappy exiles should be regarded as welcome and not as 
unwelcome ; that from our vast granary of tolerance and kindness 
we should accord to them a bushel of generosity ; that we should 
give them full rights of British citizenship ; and that we, who have 
been granted such favours, who have earned such wide renown, 
should share some at least of our fortune with the unfortunate. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE CINEMA 
“Lost Angel.’’ At the Empire——t Happy Land.” At the Tivoli. 


Lost Angel and Happy Land are significant straws in the Hollywood 
wind. Each to some extent derives from The Human Comedy, the 
recent film based on William Saroyan’s novel. In this film you may 
remember that a precociously cinematic baby was assisted by Mickey 
Rooney in the creation of a grossly unrationed confection of small- 
town sweetness and light. It is easy lightly to dismiss such films, 
yet I believe that Lost Angel, Happy Land and The Human Comedy 
tell us something about America which we need to consider in terms 
of war-time relationships and with an eye on American post-war 
influence On British film programmes. 

Fallen Angel is the story of an infant prodigy who escapes from 
a group of academicians whose self-appointed task it is to edu- 
cate her along strictly scientific lines. The six-year-old explores a 
New York of night-clubs and gangsters in the company of a hard- 
bitten mewspaperman and, needless to say, her innocent surprise 
and persistent friendliness solve the problems and win the calloused 
hearts of all around her. Happy Land also examines the efficacy 
of youthful innocence as a balm for tortured hearts. Whilst Fallen 
Angel achieves its effect through much comedy and a little pathos, 
Happy Land is always near to tears. Like The Human Comedy, it 
makes explicit the relationship between the healing mission of its 
sentimentalities and the emotional wounds of war. A young man 
has been killed, and his father, the owner of a small-town American 
drug-store, is inconsolable. From the past comes a vision of a 
twenty-year-dead grandfather to recall the happy, rich passages of 
the boy’s short life and leave the bereaved father comforted by the 
conviction that so long as America remains a place where children 
may play Cowboys and Indians in the corn, then no personal sacri- 
fice made in her defence can be regarded as extravagant. Both Fallen 
Angel and Happy Land are acted and directed with real sincerity and 
feeling. The performance of young Margaret O’Brien as the pre- 
cocious child is phenomenal in its sureness of touch. In Happy 
Land, Don Ameche, whilst somewhat uncertain in his growing old 
gives a touching portrait of an American shopkeeper who can see 
for his son a full future in the inheritance of the family business, who 


~ asks no more of life than an occasional glass of home-made loganberry 


wine and an exchange of homespun philosophy across the drug-store 
counter. The key symbols are the local stepping-stones which mark 
the traditional beginning of sentimental picnics a deux and the shared 
front-porch which represents the eventual attainment of connubial 
bliss. Both films pursue old simplicities and seek to wrap the hard 
realities of a scientifically advancing world in the raiment of old 
magic. The modern child of Fallen Angel comes to be only too glad 
to recognise a passing aircraft as being no more and no less than 
the magic carpet of a fairy-story. 

These films represent an attempt by American purveyors of enter- 
tainment to escape from the horrors of war into a philosophy of 
simple kindness by means crudely Wordsworthian. They present us 
with a picture of an America which is sentimental and little else 
besides, but with strong intimations of immortality. Yet surely, in 
the field of propaganda-cum-entertainment, they offer escape from 
effort as well as from horror. As a refuge for the war-weary spirit 
they present nation-wide goodness with barbarism rampant only 
beyond the national boundaries. This parochial philosophy (with its 
dangerous, implicit advocacy of isolationism) is perhaps natural 
eneugh in a young, self-sufficient people close to its pioneering days 
and seriously shocked for the first time by foreign military threats. 
Yet naive, sentimental pro-Americanism is surely a curious article 
for export by an industry with an eye for world domination? For 
our British taste the realistic approach of such films as San Demetrio, 
London, and H. E. Bates’s There’s a Future In It provides a strong 
argument for the maintenance of a lively British film industry as a 
means of national projection suited to national needs. 


EpGar ANSTEY. 


A MISTAKE 


I THOUGHT I had sweet Fortune in my hands, 
Caught in my back-yard, playing, unaware ; 
But it was only Luck was in my grasp, 
Indulging in his hundredth soiled affair. 


DENTON WELCH. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I RECEIVED this week the littl “quarterly” of the admirable Produce 
Association of the county, and it seemed to me a model of condensed 
information. On the same day some figures reached me concerning 
this association. It grows—there are, I believe, about ninety county 
groups which now produce vegetables, not to mention poultry and rabbit 
production, worth well over half a million pounds a year. But it is 
not the statistics that I should especially like to emphasise. They have 
a philosophy which touch the very hub of rural health and happiness 
more nearly than any scheme of the semi-official planners. They are 
reviving village life by a return to local self-sufficiency. The more fully 
any locality can feed itself the better for its health and happiness and 
for a sane economy that short-circuits the slow, elaborate, costly system 
by which produce is centralised before dispersal, handled and re- 
handled till its freshness is destroyed and its price trebled. 


Vanishing Craftsmen 


Such rural self-sufficiency becomes yearly a more necessary reaction 
in all manner of ways. Figures have been given, for example, of the 
disappearance of blacksmiths and other craftsmen in some counties. In 
old days it was necessary to go to the village blacksmith for the shoeing 
of horses. Today, though the tractors and other machinery need rather 
more blacksmith’s work than the horse, there seems to be a certain 
reluctance among farmers to use the local man. In my experience the 
village blacksmith is much more efficient than any central workshop in 
repairing any garden machine or tool, such as. mowing-machine or saw. 
Indeed, farmers in general are not local enough. They often take a very 
small part in the social life of the village; they sell no atom of the 
food they produce locally; and their neglect (compelled perhaps in 
this regard by the organisation of free imports) has killed a very large 
proportion of local mills. Some few of these are now being revived 
largely for the sake of grinding chicken-food for local consumption, and 
it should be a definite object in those busy with reconstructing England 
to keep the mills as well as the smithies in being. There may yet be 
a place even for the windmill. There is certainly a place for the water- 
mill. One of the latter very familiar to me has revived during the war. 
It is mentioned in Domesday, and has had a continuous history since, 
except for a gap some fifteen years ago. 


The Snowdrop’s Secret 
One of the most cheery sights of the young year is the opening of 
the first snowdrops, whose droeping heads have the effect of maintaining 
a warmer air within the green and golden bell and so preserving the 
centre from frost. Those who enjoy their snowdrops will, I think, 
enjoy this verse from a West country “Autobiography” by Margiad 
Evans: 
“ How strange it is to see 
And hard to understand 
Your silver shine like charity 
In winter’s stubborn land.” 
The little scientific fact of the superior warmth inside the bell may 
make the flower’s endurance easier to understand. The drooping head 
also saves the central flower from the rain. 


In the Garden 

I may confess that the snowdrop has hardly given me more satisfaction 
than the appearance, inexplicably belated, of the seed leaves of the broad 
beans. No garden crop is a better resister of frost (though I like to 
cover them with cloches), and they may be sown at any date from 
November to March. Some garden experts advise the sowing of a few 
early peas during this month. They seem to me a not very wise 
gamble in war-time, unless cloches are available.. The desire for more 
fruit has led to a general insistence—in hosts of lectures—on the duty 
of pruning. On the whole, I should say that more harm than good 
was done by pruning, at any rate of standard trees. I cannot forget 
the experiment of that distinguished chemist, Mr. Spencer Pickering, 
who recorded the biggest yield from his unpruned trees and the smallest 
from the hard-pruned. At the same time, of course, really expert pruning 
increases the size of fruit and is absolutely necessary on cordons—much 
the best form for small gardens—and espaliers. Spraying is much more 
necessary at the moment than any other operation in the orchard. A 
month later the use of tar-oil or caustic sprays will be forbidden. 

W. Beach THomas. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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LETTERS TO 


RUSSIA, POLAND AND AMERICA 


Six,—The United Nations are passing, at this moment, through the 
gravest political crisis which has occurred since the outbreak of war. 
The whole question of the co-operation of the Allies, and even the future 
of Europe, depends upon the way in which this unfortunate dispute is 
settled. Personally, I am very far from regarding the situation as in 
any way desperate. A friendly settlement is still possible, if only the 
Interested parties show an equally strong desire to reach agreement. 
Anglo-American mediation must be brought into play with energy and 
impartiality, and must be accepted on both sides. The outstanding 
points in this dispute are the following: 

1. It is not a question of a quarrel between Russia and Poland, but 
of a difference of opinion between Russia and the Allies with regard 
to the frontiers of Poland. It is certain that this problem cannot be 
considered apart from the general problem of peace and security. The 
solution must be sought by means of a general agreement. Security and 
justice are indivisible. We must not dissociate but associate our efforts, 


and political difficulties cannot be settled in the ful! tide of battle. We 
must wait for a more opportune moment. 
2. No frontier line can be dictated to or imposed on an Allied 


country but only on the enemy. The Allies must combine and discuss 
freely the various proposals for a settlement. All attempt at force must 
be rigorously excluded from inter-Allied discussions, 

3. It is a fact that the whole of Europe is observing us. If we fail 
to settle this difference our ill-success will have an immense repercussion 
throughout the world, and could even affect the results of the war. We 
should thus have proved to the enemy our inferiority complex, on which 
he never ceases to insist, as an axiomatic truth. 

4. The Atlantic Charter, signed by Russia as well as by Great Britain, 
must not be ‘allowed, in its turn, to become a “mere scrap of paper.” 
Politicians who advise us to despoil a weak Ally to benefit a strong Ally 
abandon all ideas of right and justice in order to place themselves on 
the side of physical force and thus render the worst possible service 
to the cause of peace, because they are working against the interests 
of their own country. 

5. I am the very first to pay homage to the magnificent war efforts 
of our Soviet Ally, but I should be less than Christian were I to forget 
that Poland was our very first Ally ; that we have bound ourselves by 
the most solemn engagement to protect her; and that the Polish nation 
has, since September, 1039, carried out every duty imposed upon it, 
and has continued the struggle with a courage and loyalty which. excite 
the admiration of the world. The attitude adopted by the Polish 
Government in its recent declarations is conciliatory in the extreme, 
and shows the strongest determination to arrive at an honourable and 
durable settlement. If we sacrifice Poland, to whom we owe so much, 
Europe will turn aside from us in disgust. The ideals inscribed upon 
our standards—the ideals for which, every day, millions of our sons are 
fighting and dying, cannot be regarded simply as pious sentiments. I 
cannot help repeating that all eyes are fixed upon us and judging us, 
and I maintain that our prestige in the world of tomorrow depends 
wpon our attitude at the present moment. It is because, in this war, 
we have shown that we possess moral courage, that we have finally 
won over the public opinion of the world and induced it to support 
our cause. 

Having watched our Fereign Secretary very closely, and heard many 
of his speeches, delivered publicly in the House of Commons and 
confidentially in committee rooms, I am convinced that he is capable 
of drawing up a formula which, while safeguarding the essential and 
inalienable rights of the Polish nation, will, at the same time, save the 
honour of the flags of the United Nations.—I am, dear Sir, your 
obedient servant, D. L. Savory. 

House of Commons, London, S.W. 1. 


S1r,—It is salutary that Professor Brogan should bring before us so vividly 
the cross-currents of American opinion on the Polish issue, but an English 
observer may be permitted a melancholy smile at the turn affairs now 
appear to be taking. 

Professor Brogan does not mention the fact, but an important part of 
the charge brought against this country at the time of the Munich 
settlement was that, by pursuing a reactionary forcign policy, we had 
wantonly forfeited the support of Russia, and, lacking that support, had 
allowed ourselves to be manoeuvred into a position in which we were 
compelled to “sell Czechoslovakia down the river.” Later, when 
Ambassador Davies published his diary, under the title of Mission to 
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Moscow, this accusation was held to be reinforced, and a highly ten. 
dentious Hollywood film was made out of the book, showing, by implica. 
tion, the contrast between the prescient, one hundred per cent. business. 
trained American, and the monocled asses of the British Foreign Office, 

The critics who exploited these revelations never seemed to ask them. 
selves whether the Soviet Government might not demand a price for their 
co-operation in the design ef the Western democracies nor to speculate 
what that price might be. Everything was put down to the fortuity and 
disingenuousness of the British. But now, when the realities of Russian 
policy in Eastern Europe have been forced to the surface by the pressure 
of events, and Americans begin to realise something of the atmosphere 
in which Soviet negotiation actually takes place, what do we find? We 
find that we in this country are in a fair way to being told that “we 
are selling Poland down the river”! It’s grand game—heads I win, tails 
you lose! 

The truth is that no nation State, with vulnerable frontiers and a 
relatively low war-potential, can hope to survive, except under the tutelage 
of a Great Power or a group of Great Powers. This is not a feature 
peculiar to Eastern European politics, but a universal truth, as old as 
political history. It is, and always has been, impossible for Great Britain 
to intervene successfully in Eastern or Central European politics, except 
in concert with some great Continental Power. We cannot do it alone. 
Between the wars that Continental Power was, of course, France, and 
it would be no great exaggeration to say that the Poland of that period 
was the creation of French rather than of British policy. 

But here it seems necessary to remind our American friends of a fact 


which they seem to forget—and remember with astonishing versatility 


as it suits their argument of the moment—the fact, namely, that, in 1949, 
France fell and the whole of her system of European alliances crashed 
with her. Our guarantee of the territorial integrity of Poland in 1939 
was precarious. In 1940 it became nugatory. With French influence 
vanished, and a military situation of excruciating delicacy hanging visibly 
in the balance, we are now left to keep the best interests of Poland in 
play single-handed, while all the time the forward march of the Soviet 
armies presents us with new fails accomplis. 


And this is the moment at which we are bidden to give rein to every — 


resentment, to look for inflammatory exhortations in the Press, and to 

set our sails to every shifting breeze fanned by every interested and 

disinterested pressure group in the United States. If this is the price 

of Anglo-American co-operation in the field of foreign policy, it is a 

ruinously high one.—Yours, &c., E. R. THOMPSON. 
Tithby Road, Bingham, Notts. 


S1r,—I should not presume to set myself up against Professor Brogan’s 
knowledge of American politics, and he is no doubt right that in the 
course of this year the sympathies and prejudices of Polish voters in 
the United States will carry more weight than will any considerations 
for a permanent settlement of the affairs of Eastern Europe. But he is, 
I think, wrong in supposing that the attitude of many English people 
towards the question of the Russo-Polish frontiers is determined by an 
uncritical enthusiasm for Russian achievements. The English people 
have, on many occasions, showa a political judgement sounder than that 
of their rulers, and they are on this occasion showing a political judge- 
ment sounder than that of many weekly journalists. All English people 
desire to see a strong independent Poland ; that is, they desire to see 
all those of indisputably Polish nationality united in a single State. But, 
by the same principle, they desire to see the national unification of all 
those of White Russian and Ukrainian nationality in their own States 
also. For by what principle can we deny to the White Russians and 
Ukrainians what we demand for the Poles? Yet this is the hub of the 
dispute, and it is not surprising that the Soviet Government declines 
to negotiate until the emancipation of all White Russians and Ukrainians 
is accepted by the Polish Government as formally as the Soviet Govern- 
ment has recognised the principle of Polish independence. The Curzon 
line was drawn up as a line of national division by statesmen not dis- 
tinguished by their enthusiasm for Russia; and it was already a con- 
cession of magnitude for the Soviet Government to offer to negotiate 
concerning modifications of its details. If the Polish Government also 
accepted the principle of the Curzon line, why did it not say so? Is 
it not clear that in the Polish Note negotiation implied compromising 
between the Curzon line and the frontier imposed by military force 
the Treaty of Riga—in other words, a further partition of the White 
Russian and Ukrainian peop'!es? Polish propagandists make play with 
the bogey of power politics ; but it is the Poles who defend a frontier 
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tased on power politics (and vanished power at that) ; it is the Russians 
who offer a frontier based on principle 

We certainly have great obligations to Poland ; but these obligations 
are to the Polish people, not to the claims of Polish landlords nor even 
to the romantic traditions of Polish history. We shall best discharge 
this obligation by helping the Polish people to a secure way of life ; 
by disabusing them of the idea that Poland can ever be again a Great 
Power in the sense that England, Russia and America are Great Powers ; 
and by impressing on them that, whereas Germany seeks the total 
destruction of Poland, the Soviet Union merely claims for the White 
Russians and Ukrainians the freedom which the Poles claim for them- 
selves. Great Poland was possible only so long as there was neither a 
great Germany nor a great Russia; and the Poland of Pilsudski was 
possible only because both her great neighbours had been temporarily 
overthrown. But the circumstances of 1919 can never be repeated. 
Placed between a Power of seventy millions and a Power of two hundred 
millions, the twenty-two million Poles cannot be preserved by the distant 
benevolence of England and America: they must choose the friendship 
of one of their neighbours, and they can have the friendship of Russia 
the moment they renounce their rule over peoples of non-Polish stock. 
The Soviet-Czechoslovak Alliance is open for Poland to enter it, and the 
only precondition is the firm and final acceptance of the Curzon line. 
The Soviet Government has proved, by its alliance with Czechoslovakia, 
the reality of its intention to restore and to respect the independence 
of the nations on its borders ; the Polish Government has yet to prove 
its readiness to recognise the liberty and national unity of the White 
Russians and Ukrainians.—Yours, &c., A, J. P. Tay or. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Sirn—Your readers must be very grateful to you for the fine lead y 
have given them in your two leaders on the Russo-Polish dispute. You 
have strengthened our self-respect, which has been badly shaken by the 
attitude of our Press as a whole. 

Professor Brogan’s article, “ America, Russia and Poland,” sets out 
in forthright language an aspect of the dispute which h& come between 
at least one other of your readers and ‘his food and sleep during the 
past week, and doubtless has troubled the minds of many others. It is 
just possible, however, that when the American Isolationists have time 
to consider the width of the Bering Strait they may realise the advantage 
of maintaining the closest possible relations with friendly European 
nations, including ourselves. Whatever lesson they may draw from this 
“miserable business” (to use your words), there is no doubt what the 
lesson is.to us. It is that we, individually and as a nation, must by 
every means that lie in our power deepen and strengthen our friendship 
with the American people.—Yours faithfully, H. G. LYatr. 

The Hazels, Mount Pleasant Lane, Bricket Wood, via Watford, Herts. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Sirn—It would be dreadful if we ever secured a Church in which every- 
body agreed about everything. Fortunately,,as Mr. St. John Ervine 
wittily points out, it is quite impossible. So we need not waste time 
worrying about the prospect. 

But Mr. Ervine seems to imagine that that is what is meant by 
Christian unity. Needless to say, no intelligent advocate has ever wanted 
anything so silly It was the attempt to enforce uniformity in England 
that produced our present unfortunate denominationalism, and nobody 
wants to repeat that experiment. But unity need not mean identity. 
It is perfectly possible in a Church, as in a political party or a family, 
to have agreement about fundamental questions while leaving room for 
amicable difference of opinion about non-essentials. The famous Appeal 
of the Lambeth Conference of Anglican Bishops in 1920 states this in 
words which cannot be bettered: “The vision which rises before us 
is that of a Church, genuinely Catholic, loyal to all truth, and gathering 
into its fellowship all ‘who profess and call themselves Christians,’ 
within whose visible unity all the treasures of faith and order, bequeathed 
asa heritage from the past to the present, shall be possessed in common 
and made serviceable to the whole Body of Christ. Within this unity 
Christian communions now separated from one another would retain 
much that has long been distinctive in their methods of worship and 
tervice. It is through a rich diversity of life and devotion that the unity 
of the whole fellowship will be fulfilled.” 

It is, of course, necessary to distinguish between organisational unity 
sand co-operation between separate Churches. There is today a spirit 
of friendliness and an active collaboration between all the Christian 
Churches which was quite unknown thirty years ago. Archbishcp Lord 
Lang said that revolutionary was the only word that would describe the 
change. The outstanding evidence of this is the British Council of 
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Churches, of which the Archbishop of Canterbury is chairman. 
Inaugurated in September, 1942, as an amalgamation of several co- 
operative Christian bodies, it is composed of officially appointed repre- 
sentatives of all the non-Roman Churches. It has already sponsored 
much valuable corporate thought and action, both nationally and locally, 
and has issued some noteworthy documents. Its departments are con- 
cerned with International Friendship, Social Responsibility, Youth, 
Evangelism, and Faith and Order. As your space will not allow of 
elaboration, may I say that particulars of its work can be obtainéd from 
its offices at 56 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1? It has a grand story to tell. 

The Council does not include the Roman Catholic Church, but it 
can be said with confidence that relations between Protestants and, Roman 
Catholics are today more friendly than at any time since the Reformation, 
While there is no desire on either side to conceal the serious differences 
still remaining, co-operation is proving possible in social and international 
questions. This is as true on the Continent as in Britain, 

But if Christian co-operation makes remarkable and welcome progress, 
it must be confessed that the movement for organic unity makes little 
headway in this country. Some Christians sincerely hold that organisa- 
tional unity is not desirable, and that co-operation is all that is possible. 
I do not agree. I believe that our divisions, in spite of all our co- 
operation, are a very serious hindrance to the Christian cause and one 
reason for the alienation of so many from organised religion. 

But I dare not trespass further upon your patience.—Yours faithfully, 

HuGH MankrTIN. 

58 Bloomsbury Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Sir,—Mr. St. John Ervine has expended a great deal of eloquence in 
impressing upon me the self-evident fact that widely differing views are 
held on Christian doctrine. Of course they are—quot homines tot 
sententiae. But that is no reason for having countless churches, each 
refusing to recognise the others. Surely there is such a thing as a 
Christian philosophy of life on which all could agree. Something more 
is needed than the “co-operation” with which Mr. Ervine appears to 
be content. To take his own illustration of musical instruments—they 
may be dissimilar, but they are part of one orchestra. Does he think 
that the conductor’s great purpose is best served if the violins, for example, 
regard themselves as his only interpreters, and insist on everyone taking 
the time from them? 

Mr. Arnold Lunn, too, presents me with a good illustration. Political 
parties do not, as a rule, emphasise creeds, but slogans, which is pre- 
cisely my point. It is when they reverse the process that we get Nazism 
and Fascism. The creeds that we have are well intentioned, but human 
and fallible, deriving no authority from Jesus Himself or any of His 
Apostles, and I see no advantage in making Christians repeat them. 
Mr. Lunn says that dogmatic preachers attract the larger congregations. 
But what about the millions who are found in no church at a@? Are 
we, Or are we not, content to go on with this state of things? I believe 
that it can only be ended by a united church, and those who obstruct 
all such progress—even the recognition of the South India Church—bear 
a striking resemblance to those Pharisees for whom Christ reserved his 
sternest condemnation.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, R. T. REEs. 

Papplewick, College Road, S.E. 21. 


S1r,—Mr. St. John Ervine says: “Can anyone hope to make a Plymouth 
Brother believe that any other than his own sectarians will inhabit 
heaven.” 

I have worshipped with this body for about twenty-five years, and 
have yet to meet 1 member who believed any such nonsense. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. St. John Ervine is better informed about the. 
beliefs of the other denominations he mentioned in his long letter.— 
Yours faithfully, A. M. MacLacHian. 

167 Redland Road, Bristol, 6. 


YOUTH AND THE FUTURE 


S1r,—It is perhaps typical of youth’s interest in politics that an admirable 
article by an ex-President of the Oxford University Conservative Associa- 
tion should straightway bring forth a provocative reply from an ex- 
President of the Oxford University Liberals. May I, as one who has 
been President of the Oxford University Conservative Association at a 
more recent date than either Mr. Rippon’s or Miss Evans’s term of office, 
add a short commentary to Miss Evans’s letter? Miss Evans does not 
deny the increase in the Tory ranks, but rather seeks excuses for that 
increase. 

She estimates that, as Mr. Rippon claims the membership of one-third 
of the Service Cadets for the O.U.C.A., the remaining two-thirds are 
divided among the other two parties. However, this does not take into 
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consideration the numerous Cadets who do not belong to any political 
society. The fact that one in three of the Cadets join the O.U.C.A. 
would mean, in reality, that the majority of the politically minded Cadets 
have Conservative leanings. Miss Evans goes on to question the sincerity 
of the Tories because they attend political dinners. However, it might 
well be suggested that the lack of sincerity lay with certain Liberals who 
frequently attended those “social gatherings.” 

Finally, Miss Evans dismisses tue increase in the Tory ranks by saying 
that “these Cadets are but birds of passage, as they are at the University 
only for a short stay.” Surely it is in the fact that their stay is so 
short that we find the answer to Miss Evans’s questioning? It is the 
war that has caused youth to be allowed only six brief months at Oxford. 
It is the war that has brought youth back to reality. It is the war 
that has made so many Cadets grasp at progressive Conservatism as the 
only practical political doctrine. Youth have grown tired of facile 
promises of New Jerusalems and Brave New Worlds. They heard those 
promises before and lived to see the promised land turn out to be 
Armageddon. They have learnt their lesson, and no longer go 
Transport House for their ticket to Utopia, but cling to the slow, sure path 
of Tory democracy. 

Young England believe in the party that is prepared to emphasise 
that National Security is the only sound basis for Social Security. They 
look to the party that is proud of the Empire that youth is defending. 
They are not attracted to the party that offers them most, for they are 
guided by present policy rather than future programmes. They base 
their judgements on history rather than on party manifestoes, and realise 
that nations are not only saved by the reports and plans of its politicians, 
but by the energy of its youth. They look to the Tory Party to give 
youth their opportunity to build a greater Britain in a better world, where 
our Empire will prove itself the bulwark of freedom and England the 
land of enterprise and initiative. They do not accept the left-wing 
panacea of State monopoly, flourishing in a theoretical Utopia, where 
they would be lulled into a state of false security and disarmament. 
Their lives have been short but packed with bitter experience. It is 
that experience that makes Young England Conservative and provides 
the answer to Miss Evans’s doubts.—Yours faithfully, P. A. CuFFE. 

Wyke Mark, Winchester. 


THE COLOUR BAR 


Sir,—As a New Zealander I was very interested in Mr. P. A. Rossiter’s 
letter, “ A World Lesson,” in The Spectator of December 31st. Unfor- 
tunately, the example selected is not a good one for deciding the pros 
and cons of a colour bar. The Maoris are believed ito be of Aryan 
descent, and certainly their characteristics bear this out. In appearance 
they are well built, with slightly flattened noses, brown eyes, crinkly 
hair, and lips slightly thicker than those of a European ; while in colour 
of skin they are no darker than many Spaniards. Intellectually, they 
are the equal of the European and in certain cultural characteristics they 
are often his superior. It is therefore not surprising that the offsprings 
of mixed marriages (even the first generation) are practically European, 
while in course of time it is obvious that the small native population will 
be completely absorbed. This is thus a vastly different problem than 
that faced by other countries with native populations ; for example, our 
neighbours the Australians have a much more difficult problem to face: 
intermarriage between Europeans and Abos (as the Australians call their 
natives) is, of course, a ghastly mistake. Your correspondent has cheer- 
fully simplified the problem by selecting a case where no problem 
exists.—Yours, &c., de B. ASHWORTH. 
Greene Bank, Prestbury, Cheshire. 


OUR EARLIEST POETRY 


Sir,—Your review by W. J. Turner must be of prime interest to those 
of us who took degrees as late as the opening of this century in English 
Language and Literature. At Manchester University a Degree Course 
modelled on that of Contemporary Cambridge required a Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon (Professor Toller) and merely a Lecturer in English Litera- 
ture—though a great one he was—Oliver Elton. The final papers con- 
sisted largely of unseen Anglo-Saxon verse and prose of equal length to 
the papers set in English Literature. Since that day our teachers have 
been busy assuring us that Anglo-Saxon is entirely out of the main 
stream of our literary history. Q. declared in his Art of Reading that the 
classic influence from Italy was a more real forbear than Old English. 
One wonders how far the kinship of High German and our Low German 
became disreputable and whether the reminder in this war that Classic 
Italy is besmirched in reputation has helped to swing back the pendulum. 
Your reviewer now tells us that Gavin Bone, the regretted Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford, contended that we are essentially 
the same people as our forbears of King Alfred’s time, and asks that the 
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Oxford University Press will give us Bone’s translation of Beowulf with 
his Essay on that poem. It seems that that struggle with Anglo-Saxog 
declensions and verbal forms and vocabulary and the familiarity acquired 
with Beowulf and Anglo-Saxon prose and verse was not in vain after 
all—Yours faithfully, 


JANUARY 


J. S. Coorer, Canon of Leicester, 
The Master’s House, The Wyggeston Hospital, Leicester. 


WOMEN’S MINDS 


Sir,—From my observations, as a municipal librarian, I think Elizabeth 
Dunn’s readers cannot be representative of women as a whole. Although 
there may be a slightly greater use made of non-fiction by men (and this 
is a debatable point, the main evidence being that our non-fiction issues 
are highest on a Saturday when men are free to visit the library) the ration 
of one woman reader of non-fiction in 99 would never be accepted by 
municipal libraries. I analysed a typical day’s issue in December, and 
found that of the 19.2 per cent. non-fiction on loan, 10.2 per cent. was 
issued to men and 9 per cent. to women. Of the novels, 31.4 per cent. 
had been borrowed by men and 49.4 per cent. by women. That women 
are greater novel readers than men may be due to the fact that men lack 
the necessary imagination for the enjoyment of this form of literature. 
Although romances are admittedly popular with women, wild west and 
detective novels are equally popular with men, and there is little to 
choose between these types of books. The best novels are read equally 
by men and women, e.g., War and Peace, for which we have eight 
women and four men on our waiting list at the moment. The only ex- 
planation of the difference in Miss Dunn’s readers’ tastes and those of 
a public library, appears to me to be that women who want to read non- 
fiction, particularly standard works, go to their municipal library, knowing 
that the aim of the latter is to advance education and culture, as well as 
to serve the recreational needs of the public.—Yours faithfully, 
MuriEL M. GREEN, Borough Librarian. 
Public Library, London Road, Mitcham, Surrey. 


COMPULSORY CHURCH PARADES 


Sir,—Tertullian, in his earlier and milder mood, wrote (Contra Gentiles, 
Lib. 1): “Non est religionis cogere religionem.” 

Considerable acquaintance with the work of Service chaplains at first 
hand leads me to suggest that his words, though written in a different 
context, have their cogency today.—Yours faithfully, 

(Prebendary) H. MARTYN SANDERS. 

All Hallows-on-the-Wall, E.C. 2. 


GEORGE IV AND CHARLES I 


Sir,—In your issue of January 14th, Mr. H. R. Shaw suggests that 
George IV was at heart “a straighter man than Charles I,” and “ Janus” 
appears to concur with what I can only describe as a slander against 
one of the most moral kings that we have ever had. I would advise 
these gentlemen to read some more up-to-date histories of the Stuart 
period. Belloc, for example, in his biography of Charles I, states that 
his cause was foreordained to failure simply because he was unable to 
lie. In other words, Charles was beaten because he could not meet his 
enemies on their own ground of lies and deceit, treachery and duplicity— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, G. F. Po tarp. 

Exmouth. 

[“ Janus ” writes: I did not intend to concur. My own classic example 
of a bad king is George IV. My comment was only meant to indicate 
that if other people chose other examples, that was their affair.] 


SPILTH 


Sir,—In regard to “spillage,” pilloried last week by “ Janus,” it is 4 
pity that the word spilth is now labelled “archaic.” All readers of The 
Spectator will appreciate the wisdom of “ Janus” as a critic of English; 
but he was too wise last week when, in his notes, he wrote “ ecclesiastical 
and otherwise.” Why change an adjective, demanded by the construction, 
into an ungrammatical adverb? Or is the mistake now so common as 
to be called an idiom?—Yours, &c., B. T. 
Wheathampstead, Herts. 


DR. WILLIAM PATON 


Sir,—At the wish of Mrs. Paton and by arrangement with the Student 
Christian Movement Press, I am assembling material with a view ‘to 
writing Dr. Paton’s Life. I should greatly value access to letters or other 
material, in the possession of those who were associated with him in any 
of his activities, which they think might assist me in my undertaking. 
Such material would be taken care of and returned.—Yours faithfully, 
Edinburgh House, Eaton Gate, S.W.1. MAarGarRET SINCLAR. 
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LTHOUGH the foundation of 


¢/1 Courtaulds dates back to 1816 the | 


iormation of the Company is reckoned 
trom 1825 and the initiation, in that 
year, of a new and larger business 
The new Company’s coming of age 
was celebrated in a manner probably 
without parallel in industrial history. 
[he employees of the firm com- 
bined to give the principals a public 
dinner, which took place between 
Bocking and Halstead in Essex on 
june 26th, 1846. 

4 description of the event in the 
Daily News of July 2nd, 1846, sefers 


COURTAULDS—the greatest name in RAYON & 
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AN UNUSUAL COMING OF AGE 


to the occasion as “a spontaneous 
display of goodwill ang respect of the 
employed towards the employers’’. 
In the near-century of growth which 
followed, it has been sought to 
broaden this mutual respect and 
appreciation throughout the whole 
vast Courtaulds organisation. 

When the present period of scarcity 
is over. Courtaulds rayons will again 
be availlable in new and lovely forms. 
In addition, new Courtaulds pro- 
ducts are waiting to assist once more 
in raising standards of 
life to higher levels. 























A National Savings 
Certificate 
speaks for itself 


* 
« 


I keep your savings absolutely safe. 
I grow in value from 15/- to 20/6 in ten years’ time 


—an increase in value equivalent to compound interest 
at £3 3s. 5d. per cent per annum. 


My interest is free of Income Tax. 


You can buy me very easily —through your Savings 
Group or War Savings Centre or at a Post Office or a 


Trustee Savings Bank. 


I'm yours for 15/- down, or you can acquire me 
gradually by purchasing 6d., 2/6 or 5/- Savings Stamps. 


You can cash me (though I hope you won't) but if 


you do, you'll get your money back plus any interest 
I have earned up to date. 


You possibly already hold some of me — and perhaps 


some of my older brothers at 15/6 and 16/-. 


Although 


you cannot hold more than 500 of me and my older 
brothers altogether, you can, in addition, hold up to 
250 of my young brother, the £1 Certificate, who 
becomes worth 23/- at the end of ten years. 


NATIONAL 


SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES 


*kEasytobuy *Easytohold xEasy tocash 
x Absolutely safe 





Issued by The National Savings Committee 
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MIDLAND BANK |. 
LIMITED 
* Chawman; STANLEY CHRISTOPHERSON, J.P. 
Director, Chief of Executive ; CLARENCE T, A, SADD, C.B.E., J.P., D.L. 
| STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
December 31, 1943 
LIABILITIES £ 
Capital paid up__.... seas -» 15,158,621 
Reserve Fund , 13,410,609 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts 860,981,356 
Acceptances and Confirmed Credits 2,976,077 
Engagements eae ‘ 10,478,546 
ASSETS 
Coin, Notes and Balances with Bank 
| of England ; 91,368,917 
Balances with, and Cheques on other 
Banks ... 35,685,635 
Money at Call and Short Notice 33,111,508 
Bills Discounted eased Bills 
£31,377 ,069) -- 32,979,939 
Treasury Deposit Receipts 291,000,000 
| Investments aes + 228,717,009 
| Advances and other Accounts --» 158,601,924 
Liabilities of Customers for viein gt 
| ances, etc. os - 13,454,623 
| Bank Premises... is 8,590,819 
|. Shares in Yorkshire Penny Bank Ltd. 937,500 
Shares in Affiliated Companies 8,557,335 
| Head Office: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C,2 
| 











AND WHEN THE WAR IS WON? 


Non Co-operation, or . .‘Combined Operations’ ? 


We have discovered beyond all doubt that economic 
interdependence between nations—the spirit of sharing— 
is as vital a factor in winning the war as combined 
operations in the Field. It will be no less vital when 
the war is won. And why? Because lasting peace 
depends upon world prosperity . . . and prosperity can 
only be secured by sustained industrial co-operation 
between all the nations. 


It is the responsibility of the United Nations to maintain 
the vital machinery of industrial co-operation which 
they have already set in motion. It is the responsibility 
of every citizen to insist upon practical plans for the 
use of this machinery . . . plans which will permit of 


unhampered progress towards the prosperity not merely 
of the individual but of the entire world. 
* * * 


This statement is issued in support of the principle of continued 
industrial collaboration between the United Nations after the war. 
Announcements by the International Nickel Company of Cana 

having the same purpose, are appear ng in Canada and the U.S. A. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
Grosvenor House Park Lane London WI 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Religion in Russia 
By Paul B. Anderson. 





People, Church and State in Modern Russia. 
(S. C. M. Press. 6s.) 


THe relations between the Russian Orthodox Church and the Soviet 
State have been governed by two separate but complementary factors. 
One was the historical situation, as a result of which the Church 
inevitably suffered when the régime with which it had been so closely 
identified was itself liquidated. The other is the ideological contra- 
diction between Christianity on the one hand and Marxist Com- 
munism on the other. Mr. Anderson very properly distinguishes 
between these two factors. The historical situation has changed, 
and is still changing. But the ideological contradiction remains, and 
it is to this aspect that the author devotes most of his attention. 

The book inevitably suffers from lack of any first-hand account 
of what is the position of the practising Christian in present day 
Russia, and it is unfortunate that it went to press before the recent 
changes, whereby the Church was permitted to elect a Patriarch and 
establish a Holy Synod. These changes mean that, on paper at any 
rate, and perhaps in fact as well, the Church in Russia now has 
greater freedom than at any time since Peter the Great, and the 
results are likely to be far-reaching. But Mr. Anderson gives a 
very valuable account of the relations between Church and State since 
the revolution, and quotes in extenso from the more important of the 
relevant documents. His book is a useful contribution to an under- 
standing of the modifications of policy which have been, and in all 
probability still will be, made both by Church and State. 

It is the “ practical” grounds for hestility to the Church that are 
usually referred to by writers on the “ problem” of religion in the 
U.S.S.R. All the greater, therefore, is Mr. Anderson’s service in 
reminding us of the philosophical grounds. Communism is rooted in 
a materialism which not only denies the validity of religion, but 
asserts that it is a positive evil. It is therefore the duty of the 
Communist to campaign against it—hence the “freedom for anti- 
religious propaganda” guaranteed by the Soviet constitution, and 
the Society of Militant Godless, inspired by the late Emelyan Yaro- 
slavski. But the society has now been disbanded, and its official 
organ had to suspend publication shortly after the German invasion 
because of a sudden paper shortage. During the course of the war 
there was a greatly increased manifestation of religious feeling which 
showed itself in greater church attendance, and the demand for 
religious services for those killed at the front. The Church had 
shown itself loyal to the Soviet régime, and the régime had acknow- 
ledged that the era of Communism had not yet arrived. On that 
basis, and largely as a result of the war, a new synthesis was possible 
under which, while the State was unquestioned master, both Church 
and tnd found themselves peculiarly integrated into the very life 
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The story of a young writer and poet 
Summary of the of ability (editor of The Townsman) 
who withdrew from the world of 


World Federation Plan letters to seek self suffici 
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Your Village and Mine 
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“My personal view is that Ely 
Culbertson’s World Federation Plan 
is the most important contribution to Cc. H. GARDINER 
world peace that any writer of our An unusual book by a genuine 
generation has made.” — Lancelot @COUntryman We see the English 
shen . B village through the eyes of the 
villager himself, and an objective 
Sickert examination of its problems is followed 
by bold and practic al suggestions for 
This first monograph devoted to future planning Illustrated. 7/6 
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WINIFRED PECK §@ south African war 7/6 
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Enclosed 7/6 
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of the State. Thus while the ideological conflict remains in theory, 
it is to nobody’s interest to revive it in practice so long as the present 
synthesis can be maintained. GopFrey WILKINSON. 


Enjoying the U.S.A. 


Pioneers, O Pioneers! 

8s. 6d.) 
St. GEORGE SAUNDERS took, on his first visit to the United States, 
two qualifications ample enough to offset the fact—in general a 
very serious minus in war-time—that it was his first visit. He is 
the author not only of The Battle of Britain, but of Combined 
Operations, and while both these Stationery Office publications broke 
all circulation records, there, as here, the latter was actually made 
in America the Book of the Month and left Mr. Willkie’s One World 
nowhere, so far as sales went. The writer of these works, and of 
the other records of prowess in the war which also stand to his 
credit, commands a style, grounded in vivid observation and superb 
marshalling of human detail, which, to the reader’s infinite advan- 
tage, also characterises his travel record. That style in every line 
suggests—and this book is a perfect witness to the justice of the 
suggestion—an unfailing zest, a gusto that knows no boredom and 
carries over any amount of fatigue. 

Gusto animates every line and paragraph of these 192 pages and 
communicates itself; Mr. Saunders enjoyed pretty nearly every- 
thing—his foody his drink, his conversation—ranging from taxi-driver 
to Iowa farmer, business executiv: to charge-hand; even his 
travelling itself. He brought exactly that spirit of eager, warm 
curiosity that calls out the best from a people eager, warm and 
curious. The result is a record that even those who have often 
done, on a more modest basis, journeys such as his will enjoy in 
its vivid evocation and its shrewd incidental comment, as they will 
admire the skill with which the writer builds his pictures. What, 
for instance, could be more apt than the sentence in which he sums 
up his impression of Dorothy Thompson’s “ strength and power ”— 
“it was like sitting at the foot of Vesuvius ”?—or the neat way in 
which he indicates the contrast between the Hollywood “ babble of 
contracts, of their sanctity and meaning in terms of cash ” and the con- 
duct of Charles Boyer. About Hollywood, as about other places 
(Detroit, for example), Mr. Saunders errs if at all on the side of kind- 
ness ; he was throughout in contact, mainly, with America at work 
(and many of his factory experiences are deeply moving) rather than 
with America playing politics, He notes, as anyone must, the 
extraordinary hatred, as well as the extraordinary devotion, which 
Mr. Roosevelt inspires. He draws a very striking and wholly un- 
exaggerated and truthful picture of the realm of Colonel McCor- 
mick: his picture of his drive through the vast region of Chicago 
called Cicero is done with grand brio ; but he hardly seems to have 
met, and anyhow does not mention, that intense pre-occupation with 
the Election of 1944, which, even in 1943, was so surprising. 

He does not mention it; but he does mention and skilfully dwell 
on an experience which suggests it, and is in itself illuminating. 
It is one that I happen to have shared and shall never forget. That 
is the experience of crossing from the United States, with its 
singular sense of almost dream-like brilliance, bustle, comfort, even 
luxury, blazing lights, crowded shops, extravagantly dressed and 
appointed women, to Canada, and in Canada being suddenly back 
in the atmosphere and under the pressure of the unremitting and 
absorbing preoccupation with the war and its service one had left 
at home. Not as widely as it should be is the total dedication of 
the men and women of Canada to the common cause realised; 
here, however, justice is done to it. 

Speaking of the “almost Biblical hospitality ” enjoyed throughout 
his tour, Mr. Saunders asks himself, as he flies home on a bomber, 
what we ought to do to make sure that war-time friendship persists, 
since on that the whole future hinges. Very justly he lays it down, 
as initial proposition, that “ we must not be sentimental about the 
Americans or encourag- them to be sentimental about us” ; not, a8 
he says, as easy as it sounds. Vital, however, that candour and 
frankness should take its place: a candour that covers a “check 
to our national tendency to belittle our own achievements ” and 4 
recognition of the fact that while anyone in Britain who reflects 
for a moment sees the indispensability of American friendship, any- 
one in America is not under a quite equal compulsion. After all, 
a very large part of the population descends from men and women 
who left Europe in order to leave it. M. A. Hanaros 
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By Hilary St. George Saunders. (Macmillan, , 
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Prime Ministers and Others 
Off the Record. By the Countess of Oxford and Asquith. (Frederick 


Muller. . 6d.) 

Tuts slight supplement to Lady Oxford’s Autobiography 
like a book than a conversation recorded on a dictaphone: on the 
whole, a gay conversation, wandering from point to point, as all 
good talk is apt to wander, but with a general theme. Lady Oxford 
rather talks, about the Prime Ministers whom she has 
known. If there is little subtlety or depth about the talk, there is 
no pretence and also no malice. (And a less generous mind might 
well have found occasion for malice in dealing with at least one 
of the Prime Ministers.) At times Lady Oxford presumes a little 
on other people’s good manners, or perhaps I might say that she 
behaves with a certain innocent confidence that she can never bore 
anyone. 

If it is not an impertinence, I should describe Lady Oxford, 
from her books, as being as near to the status of a grande dame as 
modern conditions allow. Modern conditions are none too favour- 
able because a grande dame is the product of a relatively stable 
society, and society, both in the wider and narrower sense of the 
term, has been in rapid change during Lady Oxford’s lifetime. It 
would beg a large question to call this process one of decay, but, 
for Society in the narrower sense, the change has certainly been 
towards disintegration. Politically the measure of disintegration 
can be seen in the fact that within fifty years of the death of Lord 
Palmerston the party of the great Whig magnates could tolerate 
“Limehouse ” oratory from a leading Minister. Socially and in- 
tellectually Lady Oxford’s own writings reflect the lack of poise, 
excess of sensitivity and eclecticism of an age of disintegration. 

This is not to say that an age dominated by those qualities is 
without interest. “ Poise” can be exaggerated ; Lot’s wife or St. 
Simeon Stylites, for example, had too much of it. Eclecticism and 
extreme sensitivity at least suggest a mind open to ideas, even if 
the ideas are not altogether under control. One might, indeed, 
extend the analysis in order to show how Lady Oxford, without self- 
consciousness, illustrates the disoriented vitality of the families of 
the industrial age after they had found their way into an old and 
privileged oligarchy. It would, however, be unfair to submit a light 
conversation to minute examination sub specie aeternitatis. Any- 
how, Lady Oxford’s account of nine Prime Ministers is of particular 
interest to a historian who cannot afford to neglect a clever woman’s 
judgement of clever men. Since I cannot claim even a distant 
acquaintanceship with any of the men concerned, my own opinion of 
Lady Oxford’s judgements has little value, but on the basis of an 
exchange of a few words with six (not including Mr. Asquith) 
out of the nine Prime Ministers, I should guess that the judgements 
were extremely shrewd. I might venture an opinion that Lady 
Oxford is too kind to Balfour. If Balfour had been a less typical 
member of a governing class in disintegration, the Conservative 
Party might have stayed in office for another ten years and Mr. 
Asquith might never have been Prime Minister. But that is a long 
story which Lady Oxford might well dismiss as unprofitable guess- 
E. L, Woopwarp. 
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* Miss Welty’s tale dresses extravagant ruffians 
in a new, sinister, cruel and strangely tender 
poctry. . . She reminds one in such 
moments of the Irish writer, James Stephen.’ 

V. S. PRITCHETT in a broadcast 
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Russian Poetry 
A Book of Russian Verse. Edited by C. M. Bowra. (Macmillan, 
8s. 6d.) 
Poems from the Russian. 
Salaman. (Faber and Faber 
THESE two anthologies of Russian poetry cover the same period of, 
roughly, a hundred years, from Pushkin to Blok. Mr. Bowra’s 
selection .is considerably the longer and includes the work of some 
twenty-seven poets. The translations, by several hands and of vary. 
ing skill, are prefaced by a most excellent Introduction by the Editor, 
From it the reader learns something of the characteristics of the 
Russian language ; that it is “superbly fitted” for poetry, that it 
is rich in rhymes, “ not merely single, but double and even triple,” 
strong in rhythm and pure in vowels. Mr. Bowra, in fact, puts it 
second only to Greek as a language for the writing of poetry, 
Historically, we are told, Russian poetry only began with Pushkin, 
and because Russia had experienced neither a Reformation nor a 
Renaissance and had no cjassical and urbane tradition against which 
to react, the general impression therefore is slighter, simpler and less 
rich than the corresponding period in English poetry. Although 
the originals will be known to few readers, these poems seem familiar 
(as French poetry rarely does), for, to quote Mr. Bowra, “ Russian 
poetry is penetrated by the Russian landscape” and those poems 
which are not descriptive of the countryside, of sudden storms, of 
snow, of the coming of spring or the gathering of harvests, are; for 
the most part, personal lyrics, simple, direct and moving. 


This is material of much of the best English eighteenth and 
nineteenth century “minor” poetry, of Thomson, Cowper, Clare, 
Emily Bronté and a hundred others. The dominant qualities of 
Russian poetry seem to be human affection and understanding, a 
sensitive response to Nature in all its aspects and a simple patriotism 
which requires no heroics but finds its outlet in descriptions of 
familiar and beloved landscapes, scenes and people. The two 
outstanding figures, Pushkin and Lermontov, were both skilled in 
duels, Pushkin at the age of thirty-eight and Lermontov at twenty- 
seven, but individual poems by Tyutchev, Koltsov, Balmont and Blok 
are outstandingly fine, and indeed there is not a poem in this selection 
without considerably merit. With few exceptions, the translations 
read well, and it is easy to believe that “in most cases the versions 
follow not only the sense but the metres of the originals.” With 
Mrs. Cornford’s translations one is less sure, especially when reading 
the Preface one finds her writing (after arguing that the phrase which 
can only be rendered literally in a laboured way should be replaced 
by an equivalent English phrase) that “if the worst comes to the 
worst” (1.e., if the translator is hopelessly stuck?) “let him, having 
first soaked himself in what he humbly conceives to be the true spirit 
of the original, even invent a line or a phrase.” This is not trans- 
lating but “rendering” into another language. Mrs. Cornford’s 
translations are, on the whole, however, very pleasant reading, and 
her version of “ Tatiana’s Letter” from Eugen Onegin is particularly 


By Frances Cornford and E. Spolionowsky 
3s. 6d.) 


good. It is a pleasure to possess both these books. } 
‘ Ss. & 
Fiction 
Sailor’s Song. By James Hanley. (Nicholson and Watson. 8s. 6d.) 


Word Without End. By Reyner Barton. (Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d.) 
Pathfinders. By Cecil Lewis. (Peter Davies. 9s. 6d.) 

Peace in Nobody’s Time. By George Borodin. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 
IN his last novel No Directions, James Hanley dealt with the re 
actions of a small group of flat-dwellers in a single night during 
the blitz on London. His new one, Sailor’s Song, has an older, if 
not less simple theme: the attraction of the sea for man. Like 
those giants of the novel Melville and Conrad, Hanley has known 
the life of the seaman, and on him, too, lies the spell of the sea. 
During a period in which novels by, or about, the proletariat became 
fashionable, Hanley’s early writings excited considerable attention. 
The grave "thirties favoured grim themes: our import of tough 
American fiction in the previous decade had found an _ eager 
audience for novels of violence, or ruthless heroes, for death both 
sudden and bloody. But the huge idealised central figure, the hero 
twice as large as life and half as natural, so beloved by Americaf 
novelists, has never been very popular with writters on this side 
of the Atlantic, and they seldom appear outside the pages of romantic 
love stories or thrillers. Looking back on the field of English fiction 
in the thirties, it is not the cealist’s slice of hard-boiled luck that 
one remembers, but more delicate fare. And though for a time 
Hanley seemed confused by the contemporary scene, appearing undef 
the banner of blood and sand, it was qualities other than realism 
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THIS DOOR 


MUST NEVER 








j Re 
EHIND this door there is hope! ... hope for thousands 
B of Cancer sufferers .. . hope that one day the terrible 
toll of 70,000 deaths annually may eventually be 
lowered. This door must never be shut. Somehow money 
must be found to keep going our work of treatment and 
research. Only by your help can this be done. Do not let 
it be said that through lack of funds we were forced to shut 
our doors in the faces of those who appeal to us for help 
... to throw away the benefit of years of researeh. Please 
send your contribution soon. There is no cause more worthy. 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - - - LONDON, S.W.3 
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| EXECUTORS: 
THE COLLEGE OF FLAMENS 


THE ROMANS anticipated us in the trust which is now 
reposed in the Banks, and there is a remarkably modern 
i ring about some of the Banking functions which were i 
carried out by priestly colleges and Roman temples. i} 
i The College of Flamens, for instance, is known to have H 
been charged with the Executorship of Wills. The West- ! 
i minster Bank has acted as Executor for many thousands 
I of testators, and offers the great advantages of 
} permanence, accessibility, business experience and col- i 
lective judgement. This is only one of the complete 


| 
| 
iI range of services which the Bank ollers to its customers. | 
| 
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400 
INCURABLES 


All of them middle-class people—are being 
cared for by THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES, STREATHAM. 
Many of them are now in our home at 
Streatham — 300 others able to be with 
friends or 


PENSIONS FOR LIFE 


All are largely dependent on us for help 


relatives are provided with 


and the necessities of life. Wartime con- 


ditions have increased our costs, and we 
APPEAL FOR HELP 


Donations, subscriptions, and legacies 
gratefully received. 


BRITISH HOME AND HOSPITAL 


FOR INCURABLES, STREATHAM 
S.W.16. 
Secretary's Office: 73 Cheapside, E.C.2 








Telephone: City 2184 
2 





























Said MR. PEEK to MR. FREAN 

* Pray tell me what this map may mean?” 
Said MR. FREAN to MR. PEEK 

“* Vita-Weat’s playing ‘ hide and seek’” 


It’s quite simple really. Vita-Weat is affected by the 
Government zoning scheme and 1s no longer obtainable 
in the North of England. Limited supplies are still avail- 
able in the South, but although they are distributed with 
the utmost fairness, they often require a little ‘seeking 
out’! Of course, Mr. Peek and Mr. Frean will be all over 
the map again as soon as the war is won, 


Vita-Weat reco. PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., makers of famous biscuits 
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whith made his work valid. In recent years he has turned more 
und more to the mood of the poet and the method of the fantasist: 


in consequence his sustained prose has gained the depth and dis- 
cipline lacking in the early novels. He has never been an easy 
writer ; nervous, obscure ; at times deliberately farouche ; he offers 


little in the way of encouragement to the timid or squeamish reader. 
Sailor’s Song deals with the life of a merchant seaman in the epoch 
between the wars: wrecked and injured, he recalls the vivid past 
richly into the present. This novel is a strange and moving legend 
of the sea: “ Washed ‘along, flowed, dragged, crawled, ali the way 
back over ten thousand waves, back through the iron country and 
the frozen country and the windy country, and in and out weaved 
through mountains that were made of water, the ca'm again, and 
the enormous suck again, and the hours higher than any mountain 
you ever saw, shock up and higher again, how high will they go? 
Through all that ocean I came over, back again, ail the way back 
again, pull this way, pull that, a sea will pull the way it means to. 
And suddeniy no wind and no stirring, no colour, ana nothing 
moving, not even this raft, and no light, a dark country. Darker 
than dark is. And rain .. .” 

In Word Without End, Reyner Barton writes a pleasantly enter- 
taining novel of family life. Dr. Lacey and his wife are happily 
married ; they have three children, of whom Ellen, the youngest, 
gets the most important part. Little St. Swithins, in Buckingham- 
shire, is a charming place, but, alas! there is a snake in the shape 
of a not very convincing homosexual villain who writes poison pen 
letters. Mrs. Lacey, who should have known better surely, nursed 
one of the viper’s missives in her bosom for two months, and so 
for her the Harvest Festival Sunday of 1926 was almost ruined. 
Sixteen years later there is another Harvest in Little St. Swithins. 
The Lacey children have all grown up and Ellen is in the process 
of becoming a novelist. Perhaps the transition has been too swift, 
the gulf too wide? Here are all the familiar names; but their 
owners are no longer the people we knew. Even the adorable Mrs. 
Lacey herself is but a guilty shadow from the past. Not Jeniffer, 
surely? And do you really mean to tell us this is little Ellen grown 
up? And what happened to that dangerous elm? And to the snake? 

Pattern in the novel is very odd; if the right one is found then 
it enhances the whole ; but if the wrong one is employed, a taint 
of artificiality hangs over all. Pathfinders follows a pattern similar 
to that of The Bridge of San Luis Rey. A bomber and its crew 
fly to Kiel, drop their load of incendiaries, then turn for home. 
In these few hours much happens ; too much, indeed, for pattern 
and material refuse to merge into a satisfactory whole. The author 
obviously knows a great deal about flying, but his characters are 
types rather than people. Hugh Thornley and his crew fly con- 
vincingly, but this, alas! is not enough to make us believe in their 
private existence. 

Peace in Nobody’s Time is an elaborate skit on topical themes. 
The country of Bolonia, where rules Princess Precious, direct 
descendant of Cinderella and Prince Charming, is in a bad way. 
This country has many familiar aspects, and at times its inhabitants 
are oddly like the English. Through small fault of his own, a 
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129, Victoria Street, S.W.1 
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lugubrious undertaker, with a decided gift of the gab, is forced ty 
become dictator, and he progresses along decidedly original paths, 
for he has little of Mussolini and less of Hitler in his make-up. The 
author attacks many institutions and ideas with gusto. He is at 
his best on the film industry, and his account of Princess Precious 
being groomed for stardom is a delicious bit of fooling. 

JoHN Hampson. 


JANUARY 


Shorter Notices 


The Cornhill. (John Murray. 2s. 6d.) 

THIS month sees the first issue of a new Cornhill under the editor- 
ship of Peter Quennell. Both editor and publisher are to be cen- 
gratulated on its contents and its unusually attractive appearance, 
The success of Horizon showed that there is a substantial public 
for a purely literary magazine, but Horizon is a rather esoteric 
review of what seems to be designedly uneven quality. The new 
Cornhill starts with an array of brilliant names: Max Beerbohm, 
Elizabeth Bowen, John Betjeman (who ccatributes a delightful 
poem), John Piper (whose illustrated article, it is to be hoped, will 
be followed by others from the same pen). If it maintains the 
standard of its first number the new Cornhill ought to find a large, 
new public. 





Interglossa. By Lancelot Hogben. (Pelican Press. 9d.) 


Mr. LANncELoT HoGBEN is fast qualifying as Public Crank No. 1 
After his Mathematics for the Million, a sort of assimilable mathe- 
matical margarine (whose lack of vitamins was however exposed by 
Professor G. H. Hardy in his brilliant Mathematician’s Apologia), he 
produced Science for the Citizen, mixing tendentious propaganda 
with information in a form flattering to the ignorant, and now he 
is trying to add another artificial language to the still-born company 
of Volapuk, Esperanto, Interlingua, Novial, &c., which he calls 
Interglossa. Mr. Hogben is not only an old-fashioned utilitarian 
born out of his time but he has a Philistine contempt for any sort 
of pure intellectual or aesthetic activity—in short, for creation of any 
kind. But he is undoubtedly well-endowed to provide the “opium 
of the suburbs,” as is ‘shown, for example, in his sub-title for this 
book, which reads: “A Draft of an Auxiliary for a Democratic 
World Order, Being an Attempt to Apply Semantic Principles to 
Language Design ”"—a pretentious piece of jargon likely to impress 
most those too illiterate to know that it means nothing more than 
“Sketch for a world language.” Mr. Hogben is a sort of Mrs. 
Eddy of science, who seems to believe that a world language 
would abolish war, just as Mrs. Eddy thought to rid the world of 
pain by her particular brand of Christianity made easy and non- 
sensical. 

First Steps in Advocacy. By Leo Page. (Faber. 6s.) 

THE writer of this instructive and entertaining little book justifies 
its publication in advance by pointing out that while the future 
barrister is required to post himself in the details of the matrimonial 
system of the Roman Empire—or for that matter the modes of 
freeing a slave—he is required to know nothing, and offered no 
facilities for Jearning anything, of the art and practice of advocacy. 
This gap Mr. Page sets himself, very unpretentiously but very 
effectively, to fill. He is writing explicitly for the young advocate, 
not merely the newly-called barrister handling his first brief, but 
the solicitor pleading before the local Bench, and the principles he 
enunciates are plentifully illustrated with citations from leading 
cases or from imaginary addresses on hypothetical charges. The 
book is worth the price asked for it for these alone. The cardinal 
principle which Mr. Page lays down, of course rightly, is that the 
purpose of the advocate is to persuade. Rarely can the greatest of 
the profession, and never the junior entrant, bludgeon his way to 4 
decision in his favour. And since the art of persuasion plays a far 
larger part in daily life than most people realise—concerning not 
only the author or journalist or public speaker, but any man who 
ever conducts an argument on a subject on which he holds con- 
victions—First Steps in Advocacy should make a wide general 
appeal. It is sound, concise, convincing, suggestive. 

Prehistoric Britain. By Jacquetta and Christopher [lawkes. (Pelican 

Press. 9d.) 

IN this brilliant book the well-known archaeologists, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hawkes, have told the fascinating story of Prehistoric Britain, that 
is Britain from the Palaeolithic and Mesolithic Ages to the Iron 
Age (c. 550,000 B.C. to AD. 43). Naturally, the period covered 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 255 


will be awarded te the sender of the first correct 


[A Book Token for one guinea 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
February Sth Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
7 n and the name of the winner will be published in the following tssue.] 


The solut: 


~ 


» 


Se 


Farndon, near Chester. 


. Not a rival of the Black Prince. 


. Nile curve 




















ACROSS 

(4, 6.) 
To return to a little science. 

Used to accompany the utensil’s sing- 
ing? 

A corner of London. 

Just a word with the Gordon High- 
landers 


. It doesn’t mean that the decorated are 


stout. 
Newsagent who was also a broadcaster. 
(4, 5.) 


. This is in the score because it’s wanted. 


Will it pounce? Not much else! 
(Anag.) 

“When I am grown to man’s estate I 
shall be very and great.” 
(R. L. Stevenson. 


. So the coroner went home to lunch. 


. Embraced by the Veneerings. 
b Jenny Hill. (5, §.) 
“Her blue grave eyes were oy 


much Than a deep water ———— 
(D. G. Rossetti.) 
. Un-nymphlike. 

_ DOWN 
. It should be ridden, but it seems to 
have needed minding. 
Ruskin wrote this first and then this 
last. 
Mrs. Macheath. 

man was usually called “ she.”’ 

No need to tell him to speak up. 
There should be enough of it to go 
round, even for the 13. 


SOLUTION ON 
The winner of Crossword No 





. I scent Eden 
. For rounding up sea-horses? 

. Maps to reshape hereafter. 

. A girl and the same girl again on the 





(Anag.) 


line. 
“Vain are the thousand —-——-_ That 
move men’s hearts.”” (E. Bronté.) 


. Necessity’s offspring. 
. How can an outing be a negative? 


Work? They just put the lid on it. 


. A pair of graduates. 
. It’s anything but original. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 253 


FEBRUARY 11th 


253 is Miss Stevenson, Dee Bank, 











eye lotion 








=e 


N.B. only the best is good enough for your eyes 
Optrex Lid., Perivale, Middlesex 
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COMPANY MEETING 





WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 





CONTINUED PROGRESS 





THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 





In place of his usual annual address a statement was circulated by 
Mr. G. P. Dewhurst, chairman of Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited, i 
advance of the annual general meeting held on January 27th, of which 
the following is an extract: 

Our current, deposit and other accounts, in conformity with other 
banks, show a further considerable expansion, and at £74,341,000 con- 
stitute a record high level for the bank. At the same time, we have 
evidence that the placing on tap of tax reserve certificates has definitely 
slowed down the rate of increase of deposits. On the other side of 
the sheet our cash, balances with other banks, money at call, bills dis- 
counted and Treasury deposit receipts give us a total of over £39,000,000, 
or 53 per cent. of our deposits. Government investments are also up 
by {£2,000,000, while advances show a small but welcome increase of 
£850,000. We have further reduced the figure at which our bank 
premises stand in our books by some £44,000, advisable in view of 
the possibility of further capital expenditure in that direction in the 
future. 

LIQUIDITY OF RESOURCES. 


Our net profit, after making the usual provisions, appears at £201,844, 
as compared with £189,057, or an increase of £12,787. This profit, with 
the balance of £127,275 brought forward from last year, gives us a 
total of £329,120 now to be dealt with. After transferring £30,000 to 
bank premises account and £30,000 to property maintenance reserve 
account to meet overdue repairs which will have to be faced after the 
war, we are in a position to pay a dividend at the rate of 12} per cent. 
on both our “A” and “B” shares and carry forward to next year’s 
account £151,932 as against £127,275 brought in. These figures I submit 
not only give ample proof of the extreme liquidity of the bank’s resources, 
but emphasise the continued progress of our business, of which the 
increase in the number of customers’ accounts is perhaps the most satis- 
factory feature. 

Whilst the whole energies and resources of the State and individual 
alike are entirely pledged to the successful prosecution of the war, it is 
still essential for us, without any relaxation on the main issue, to look 
ahead and plan, as far as we can estimate them, for the problems 
which will arise in the early days of peace. Without entering into the 
vexed question of State Control versus Private Enterprise, it is I think 
a matter of common agreement that a certain measure of control of 
money, prices and commodities, must remain in force for a time and 
can only be dispensed with by degrees. If such a policy is necessary 
for the trade of the country as a whole, it should apply with special 
force to the cotton industry, where control of every stage and process 
from the raw material to the type and destination of the finished article 
has been of the strictest, and where its premature removal would merely 
be inviting a repetition of the troubles that overtook the trade after the 
conclusion of the last war. On the other hand State Control, however, 
onerous and irksome in its incidence has given the benefit of stable 
prices and if the industry is to qualify for such benefit, it is essential 
that it should produce evidence of its efficency in an overhaul of its 
organisation, and its willingness to adopt new ideas, and by the aid of 
research in the introduction of the most up-to-date plant and machinery 

A ViTaL NECESSITY. 

A successful export policy, we are all agreed, is vital to this country, 
and Lancashire has only to live up to its past record in this connection 
to play an important part in the restoration of the nation’s finances. While 
our attention is thus directed to post-war planning should we not spare 
a thought for that vast number of young men who, we hope, will be 
returning to our midst to take up a variety of occupations in civil life? 
These men, after their service in H.M. Forces and whatever their rank, 
will have graduated in the hardest of schools, where courage, initiative 
and enterprise have been the first essentials; in other words, they will 
have imbibed the art of leadership. This priceless asset must never be 
allowed to fade out through want of appreciation or opportunity, and 
we must see to it that these qualities, which have appealed so strongly 
to our imagination while on active service should be given their fullest 
scope in the years to come. 

And now may I on behalf of the board offer tc the staff, permanent 
and temporary alike, our best thanks for their services and assure them 
of our keen appreciation of the manner in which they have performed 
their duties in the bank. 
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between about 550,000 B.C. to about 10,000 B.C. lacks all detail 
except for certain roughly ascertained geological facts ; but from 
10,000 B.c. onwards the stream of knowledge rapidly widens and 
deepens. Thanks to the indefatigable labours and enthusiasm of 
innumerable amateurs and pioneers, the facts accumulated during 
the last hundred years or so have enabled scientific archaeologists of 
today to form an astonishingly vivid and circumstantial picture 
of the pre-Roman inhabitants and immigrations of the British Isles. 
Ilere we have the results of their labours chronicled in a fascinatingly 
human story. It is a book of the first importance, which every man 
and woman in the country ought to read. 


Poets’ Corner. By Max Beerbohm. British Freshwater 

Fishes. By J. R. Norman. A Book of Lilies. By Fred Stoker. 
The Bayeux Tapestry. (King Penguin. 2s. each.) 

The Poets’ Corner first appeared nearly forty years ago. Published 
in an elegant volume, at once slender and spacious, it contained the 
caricatures of twenty famous poets. Today, some of the then 
contemporary characters and incidents have receded a little dimly 
into the past, but Beerbohm’s drawings are as brilliant, his satire 
as penetrating, as ever. Malice without rancour is rare ; so is wit: 
so is the ability to combine a simple generalisation with acute 
observation and attention to the apparently frivolous detail. In this 
reprint of The Poets’ Corner are included reproductions of four 
of the original water-colours used in Rossetti and His Circle (1926), 
some brilliant drawings from Pick-me-up, and an Introduction by 
John Rothenstein ; there is also a useful bibliography of Sir Max’s 
published works and some amusing notes, contributed by the author, 
on the plates. The drawings undoubtedly lose by being so 
diminished in size, but the colour is very faithful to the original 
edition. The other three King Penguins just published are all 
good. J. R. Norman’s volume on Freshwater Fishes is fascinating, 
and the illustrations taken from Donovan’s Natural History of 
British Fishes, 1802-8, are excellently reproduced. The book on 
lilies has a most informative text by Fred Stoker, and the sixteen 
colour plates by Lilian Snelling are delightful. Finally, The Bayeux 
Tapestry, with an interesting introduction by Sir Eric Maclagan, is 
1 most useful addition to the series. The editor is to be congratu- 
lated on these four admirable volumes. 


Regional Planning. By L. B. Escritt. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

THERE are many approaches to town and country p!anning. Mr. 
Escritt, deprecating the architectural approach, claims for planning 
the status of a deductive science based on geophysical and demo- 
graphic survey, and for his book the status of an outline of the 
science. His own approach, however, is that of an engineer, with 
an interest in regional survey which he has not pursued far enough 
to engender definite planning aims. Himself a water and drainage 
expert, he is at his most reliable when summarising the planning 
considerations in that specialised field. When he comes to sum- 
marising the considerations in the sociological field, he is in- 
adequate and not free of unscientific prejudice. He gives, for in- 
stance, quite wrong impressions of the tenor of the Barlow Report 
and Lewis Mumford’s Culture of Cities. Perhaps his bibliography 
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revea's why his book does not live up to its ambitious specificatiog, 
It is strong in works on engineering and descriptive geography, but 
oblivious of most of the planning literature of the last decade. Mr, 
Escritt can tell the student much about sites and much about cop. 
struction, but is not so trustworthy on the needs and desires of ths 
planner’s client—the human community. 


JANUARY 


Bombers Fly East. By Bruce Sanders. (Herbert Jenkins. 8s. 6d.) 
Ground Staff. By Squadron-Leader A. J. Brown. (Eyre and Spottis 
woode. 10s. 6d.) 

Ir is difficult to write about the RAF without being obvious, and 
Squadron-Leader Brown, who is “fighting for the England. that 
Rupert Brooke knew and loved,” would probably be not at all ashamed 
of falling into this snare. His book opens with a personal impressiog 
of the fall of Austria, vivid if insular (elsewhere he says, “ one of the 
joys of wandering about pre-war Europe was that wherever one went 
One met Englishmen who had founded businesses in different 
countries”). He has good descriptions of ground life on a bomber 
station, and the extensive planning and briefing which precede the 
raids, followed quite frequently by cancellation owing to ground 
mists—all rapportage of this kind is inevitably hampered by security 
restrictions. Bombers Fly East is more journalistic ; it inciudes a 
great many anecdotes of heroism, a fascinating description of the first 
air-borne lifeboat dropped by the Air-Sea Rescue Service, and far 
too many verbatim messages of congratulation from high authorities, 
Both these accounts bear the mark of hasty writing, but Squadron- 
Leader Brown’s pleasure in the English countryside makes Ground 
Staff less of a compilation and more of a book. 


Who Dare to Live. 

(Macmillan. §s.) 
Very little straightforward narrative poetry is written today, but 
this story of the Merchant Marine, an elaborate and sophisticated 
descendant of the ballad, belongs to a good tradition and retains 
the three essential qualities of the ballad—simplicity, excitement 
and the power to move. It is the story of one man’s experience in 
the early years of the war, first as captain of a fine new vessel with 
a magnificent crew of “Company” men which is eventually sunk 
by a U-boat after a heroic fight against a bomber attack, then as 
captain of an old resuscitated ship with a bad scratch crew. A 
subsequent breakdowa ends in the disappointment of enforced re- 
tirement, but the story concludes with a final determination to get 
back to sea somehow under any conditions. The verse is varied 
and handled with considerable ease ; it rarely reaches the level: of 
poetry, but it succzeds in telling a plain and often heroic tale well, 
describing the bitterness of the first winter of war when the land 
and air fighting was hardly taken seriously, and only at sea was 
the struggle hard and unrelenting, when the convoys were thinned 
at an alarming rate and every sort of ship was mustered for the 
North Adantic passage. It describes, too, the rescue of a Norwegian 
master mariner, the only survivor in a drifting lifeboat ; the death 
of friends in torpedoed ships; a sudden leave in London in the 
blitz ; and mingled with it all a certain amount of personal history 
and reminiscence and the record of aspirations and beliefs. 


By Frederick B. Watt, Lt.-Cmdr. R.C.N.V.R. 


Autobiography. By Margiad Evans. (Blackwell. 8s. 6d.) 
Tuts book differs from most autobiographies in describing objects 
rather than people and in the serene quality of its happiness. 

“Such sober certainty of waking bliss 

I never heard ’till now ” 

might be the motto. It consists of several country journals, the 
most successful of which, written in winter, with its minute 
hoarded observation of nature, reminds one of the greater Dorothy 
Wordsworth and Gerald Manley Hopkins. “The windows look as 
if they have been dipped in black oil—frost is tight about us,” and, 
after snow, “the trees appear to put on flesh; their silence was 
softer than in frost-time with none of that tense endurance of pain.” 
As the dust-cover points out, the book contains hardly a fact about 
life in the world of men and women, but in spite of this, the record 
of experience never grows monotonous. It may well influence 4 
few readers to try the discipline of country solitude ; others will be 
led to read The Wooden Doctor and Miss Evans’s other books. 








MIDLAND BANK. 
the 


The date of the annual meeting of Midland Bank was 


January 27th, not, as inadvertently stated in last week’s Spectator, 


January 19th. 
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STRONG POSITION 





THE annual meeting of the National Provincial Bank, Limited, was held 
on January 27th at 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C 

The address of the chairman, Mr. Colin F. Campbell, was posted to 
the members on January 19th with the annual report and balance-sheet 
in order to shorten the business of the meeting. 

In the course of his address, Mr. Campbell stated: The changes 
during the past year have been very few in number. The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Burghley relinquished his seat on the board in September, upon his 
appointment as Governor of Bermuda, and in his place the directors 
have appointed Mr. F. G. Robinson, who had been a local director 
of the bank for a number of years. Mr. Robinson is chairman of E. S. 
and A. Robinson, Limited, of Bristol, and enjoys a wide business ex- 
perience which cannot fail to be of great advantage to this bank. 

The calls made upon the bank by the Ministry of Labour for the 
release of both men and women in connexion with war service continued 
throughout the year. I do not hesitate to say that the efficiency of the 
work in the bank has been maintained, and this is due to the patriotic 
manner in which all members of the staff nave fulfilled the tasks allotted 
to them. 

In 1931 we, in common .with other banks, thought it prudent to meet 
the situation arising from the heavy fall in values of gilt-edged investments 
by making a transfer from o our reserve fund to our internal reserves. The 
amount so transferred, viz.: £1,479,416, reduced our reserve fund from 
£9,479.416 to £8,000,000. £ 1937 we increased the reserve fund to 
8,500,000 by transferring to it £500,000 from the balance carried forward 
in profit and loss account. It will be observed in the accounts now pre- 
sented to shareholders that the reserve fund again equals the amount of 
the paid-up capital at a figure of £9,479,416. To accomplish this the 
bank has transferred from its internal reserves to the reserve fund the 
sum of £979,416. 

The balance-sheet continues to show a strong liquid position, cash, 
short money, bills and Treasury deposit receipts representing 50.2 per 
cent. of our deposits. The net profit amounts to £1,256,394, as compared 
with {1,132,018 for the year 1942. Dividends at the rate of 15 per cent. 
per annum require £710,956 net. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


So long as the war lasts the relatively low figure of advances is likely 
to continue as the banks confine their advances to those connected with 
the war effort, but the minds of all men are now being directed towards 
post-war problems, and from this point of view a condition of liquidity 
is essential. 

The standard of living in this country will be sustained only so long 
as our export trade is maintained and developed. When the war 
restrictions on advances are removed, expenditure for reconstruction 
purposes and for the rehabilitation of the trade of the country will be 
heavy. The banks, with their huge deposits, will be called upon to 
find a great deal of the money required, and this demand will come 
not only from public bodies and great industrial companies, but from 
the merchants and the small traders, in an effort to re-establish their 
connexions at home and abroad. This bank has always kept in touch 
with the merchants and the small traders, and, in view of the heavy 
sacrifices which the war has imposed on many of them, it will be our 
policy to continue to extend to the utmost possible degree such credit 
facilities as they require. 

It is not surprising that there should be anxiety in the minds of 
many people whose livelihood depends upon regular employment after 
the war. Legislation alone cannot create prosperity ; it is to the sound 
and energetic development of industry that we have to look. In the sphere 
of finance, which is largely in the hands of the joint stock banks, far- 
sighted and sympathetic collaboration will be essential, and it will be our 
wish to provide a full measure of support. 


Tur NatIion’s SAVINGS. 


The past year has witnessed further satisfactory progress in National 
Savings, and it may be hoped that the saving habit, once begun, will 
continue in times of peace and not gradually fade away. The temptation 
to ease off will arise as the stress of war diminishes, while the need for 
saving will increase rather than decline in face of the necessity for re- 
building the nation’s capital resources. 

It is probably not recognised how greatly we have benefited in recent 
years from the vast reserves of capital which were accumulated in days 
gone by, and it is, therefore, no exaggeration to say that without these 
great capital reserves the task of financing the war would have been well- 

nigh impossible. In the meantime, we are all urged to support to the 
utmost of our power the forthcoming “Salute the Soldier” Appeal in 
erder that it may be outstanding success. 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 





MR. EDWIN FISHER’S STATEMENT 





THE forty-ninth ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank, Limited, 
was held in London on January 24th. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Mr. 
Edwin Fisher, circulated with the report and accounts: 

Our current, deposit and other accounts at December 3Ist, 1043, 
attained the record high level of £822,490.871, compared with 
£720,976,569 at the close of 1942. The aggregate figures of the eleven 
London clearing banks show that this movement conforms in a general 
way with that for the banks as a whole but our own bank has again 
somewhat enlarged its proportionate share of the total increase. In each 
month during the past three years the number of current accounts in 
our books has grown substantially, and the rate of growth has gained 
momentum from one year to the next. This movement is spread through- 
out the country with an evenness which is quite remarkable. 


INCREASED FIGURES. 


Our cash in hand and with the Bank of England, balances with other 
British banks and cheques in course of collection, money at call and 
short notice, bills discounted and Treasury deposit receipts have risen 
to a total of £458,109,009, which represents a proportion of 55.69 per 
cent. of our current, deposit and other accounts. Treasury deposit 
receipts, which have increased during the year from £191,500,000 to 
£.291,000,000, have become the largest of our assets. The rise in our 
investments, excluding those in subsidiary banks from £206,459,854 to 
£.216,391,769, was smaller than in the previous twelve months, Advances 
have undergone a further reduction from £169,213,319 to £160,976,408, 
but notwithstanding this contraction in the most remunerative outlet for 
the employment of our funds, the larger resources at our disposal have 
helped us to show an increase in our profit for the year. 


The net profit of the bank for the year ended December 31st last, 
after payment of all charges and after making provision for all bad 
and doubtful debts and for contingencies, amounted to £1,584,113, which 
compares with £1,529,743 for 1942. The directors have allocated 
£250,000 to contingency account and £250,000 to premises reserve 
account. The directors now recommend the payment of final dividends 
of § per cent., making 10 per cent. for the year, on the “A” stock and 
7 per cent., making 14 per cent. for the year, on the “B” stock and 
“C” stock, less income-tax in each case. 

As our belief in ultimate victory has been gradually transformed from 
a dogged act of faith into a well-founded conviction, thoughts have 
turned more and more urgently towards the aftermath and the problems 
which will follow. It is well that this should be so, for events do not 
wait upon plans. It seems now to be widely recognised that without 
international collaboration ewe cannot look forward with confidence to 
the future. But no international system can be expected to do more 
than provide-conditiois favourable to the fruitful developmeni of inter- 
national relationships. Our purpose must be to achieve and maintain 
maximum efficiency in every department of national life. I need scarcely 
say that our own bank, in common with the other British banks, will 
add its full weight to the forces of restoration. One does not expect 
a sudden or violent change-over, and we must anticipate a measure of 
control, with the exercis* of priorities, until the whole machine adjusts 
itself to the new conditions. 


IMPORTANCE OF Exports. 


Situated as we are, our dependence on imports cannot be denied, and 
imports have to be paid for by exports. Thus we must build up our 
overseas trade if we are to restore, let alone improve, our standard 
of living. Not forgetting that,eunder the stimulus of war conditions, 
secondary industries have been developed and extended in primary pro- 
ducing countries, we should in looking forward be ever conscious of 
the fact that in world markets both our merchandise and our services 
may be expected to meet a growing rigour of competition as the de- 
ficiencies arising out of the war are made good and the more permanent 
pattern of the future emerges. Therefore, let us set our face against 
avoidable rigidity in all its forms and adopt as a guiding principle the 
best possible use of our skill and resources, aimed at the utmost economic 
production of goods and services. 

Our future depends upon ourselves. But not upon ourselves alone, for, 
without understanding amongst the nations, our diligence, our industry, 
our inventive genius and our business sense would not suffice to restore 
our prosperity, much less to increase it, nor, indeed, would other nations 
find themselves in better case. Therefore we must devote ourselves 
to the construction’of an international order bringing to the task untiring 
sympathy, patience and perseverance through which alone there can be 
raised a structure of enduring quality. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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